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Introductory Notes ' &\ 






The aim in compiling: the following list of plays has been wholly prac- 
tical. Amateurs from all over the country write to the Amateur Department 
for advice about plays. This list should help to answer their questions. We 
have included chiefly realistic plays of modern life for adults, not many 
plays for schools, which are to be found in the list just issued by the Com- 
mittee on School Plays, and not many poetic or historical pieces — which we 
hope to cover in a subsequent list. We have griven with each title a few 
words of descriptive comment to indicate somewhat its theme, nature, spe- 
cial merit or difficulty. Further criticism and more detailed suggestions 
regarding: production of any of these plays may be obtained from the com- 
mittee. 

The present list is by no means exhaustive, even within its limits. It 
is merely a selection, such as could be made in the time we had for looking, 
of pieces which are not too elaborate or otherwise too difficult, not too exact- 
ing or embarrassing in theme, too trivial or careless in manner, or too 
hackneyed, for amateur use today. 

The plays here listed have all been examined by the committee. All, 
or nearly all, have been successfully acted here or in England by amateurs. 
Some are very simple, for beginners, some sophisticated and difficult, some 
what is called "literary," others merely dramatic. All, we trust, will be 
found theatrically effective, interesting in one way or another, and inex- 
pensive as regards both staging or royalty charges. 

Copyright and. Boyalty: It should be noticed that we have stated defi- 
nitely the royalty charges and other conditions of amateur performance for 
all copyright plays. All amateurs should realize that there is both an 
ethical and a legal obligation to pay for whatever copyright material they 
use. Many American amateurs, unacquainted with the copyright law, have 
been in the habit of using copyright plays without paying for them. The 
country is so big and the play publishing business so little developed that 
many cases of this kind hjave gone unnoticed. There is a legal penalty, 
however, for such practice and closer watch is kept year by year. 

The following statement of the copyright law as it applies to amateurs 
has been prepared by Mr. Allen J. Carter, an attorney of Chicago and a 
member of this committee: 

"The copyright law of the United States requires that every play, 
whether published or unpublished, for which copyright protection is claimed, 
must be registered in the copyright office at Washington, D. C. Until such 
registration, no action for infringement of oopyrght can be maintained. The 
register of copyrights keeps a complete record and index of all copyright 
entries and publishes a catalogue of such entries at regular intervals. Dra- 
matic works are entered under Class D and are found indexed under that 
heading in Part I, Group II of the catalogues. Copies of these catalogues 
are on file in most of the larger public libraries, and sets or parts of sets 
may be purchased from the Superintendent of Public Documents at Wash- 
ington, D. C. Anyone wishing to learn whether a Particular play has been 
properly entered for copyright need only consult a set of these catalogues. 
If such a set is not available, the information will be promptly furnished by 
the register of copyrights, Washington, D. C, upon request. 

"Whenever a play has been published, examination of a copy of an 
authorised printed edition will disclose whether suoh play has been properly 
copyrighted. The law requires that a notice of copyright must be placed 
either upon the title page, or upon the page immediately following, of each 
copy published or offered for sale in the United States. Such notice must 
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consist either of the word 'Copyright' or the abbreviation 'Copr.,' accompa- 
nied by the name of the copyright proprietor and the year in which copy- 
right was secured by publication. If published prior to March 4, 1909, the 
notice may also be in the following form: 'Entered according to Act of 
Congress in the year , by A. B. in the office of the Librarian of Con- 
gress at Washington.' Whenever the author of a play or anyone to whom 
he has assigned his rights publishes such play without proper notice of 
copyright in some one of the three authorized forms above mentioned, the 
play then and forever after becomes the property of the public and may 
be performed and printed at will by anyone. No subsequent attempt to 
copyright such play would be valid, and any valid copyright previously 
secured would be vitiated. 

"A play which has never been published nor offered for sale, and which 
exists only in manuscript form, may be copyrighted upon proper entry being 
made at the copyright office in Washington, D. C. Should such play be 
later published, however, the publication must comply with all the require- 
ments of the law as to notice of copyright. 

"Any person who infringes the copyright in any play shall be liable: 
(a) To an injunction restraining said infringement; (b) to pay actual dam- 
ages to the copyright proprietor, or in place of actual damages $100.00 for 
the first infringing performance and $50.00 for each succeeding one; (c) to 
imprisonment not to exceed one year, or to a fine not to exceed $1,000.00, 
or both, wherever inch person has infringed such copyright wilfully and for 
profit. 

"It follows, therefore, that if any group of amateurs perform a copy- 
righted play without having obtained the oonsent of the author or copyright 
proprietor, they are collectively liable to damages of at least $100.00 under 
whatever conditions the performance is given. If they do it wilfully and 
for profit, they are in addition each individually liable to fine and imprison- 
ment under the criminal provision of the act." 

For all plays in this list copyrighted in the United States for which 
royalty is required, we have stated the amount of royalty and the person 
to whom it is to be paid, as reported to us by the author or his agent, 
except in the cases of a few English publications regarding which we are 
not yet informed. In these cases, which we indicate, the English publisher 
should be addressed. (Authors or publishers are sometimes willing to reduce 
the amount of royalty in small towns or where other conditions seem to 
warrant reduction. Amateurs are, of course, at liberty to apply for such 
special terms. At best, however, such "beating down" of the price is a 
short-sighted policy. One should either pay the market price or take cheaper 
goods.) It should be emphasized that the law makes no distinction between 
performances to which admission is charged and others. The royalty is 
due just the same. In some cases which we have indicated, though no 
royalty is required, the author requires permission to be obtained from 
the proper person. 

In every case amateurs wishing to perform a copyright play should 
obtain permission in advance from the holder of the copyright, pay the 
royalty, if any is asked, usually a week before the performance, and forward 
a copy of the program. Some authors and publishers wish the program 
to contain a statement that permission has been obtained. In order to keep 
informed of changes in the copyright status of plays, as well as to learn 
of new titles, amateurs will find it useful to have at hand the monthly govern- 
ment lists, already mentioned, of copyright entries of dramatic publications. 

One feature of the copyright situation is often overlooked. Aside from 
legal and ethical objections to the appropriation of property without pay- 
ment, self-interest should make the amateur co-operate in enforcing the 
copyright law. American authors have been loath to publish their plays 
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for fear they would not be protected. Most of the interesting long plays 
written in America in recent years, many of which are well suited to 
amateur production, and practically all of the much larger number of good 
one-act pieces — first given usually in vaudeville — are held in manuscript 
by theatrical agents at prices quite out of the reach of most amateurs. In 
England, where the copyright law is well observed, amateurs can get new 
English plays, long and short, for considerably less than American amateurs 
must pay for new American plays. The sooner American amateurs co-operate 
in observing the copyright law, the sooner a supply of new American plays at 
moderate royalty charges for amateurs will be forthcoming from the pub- 
lishers. 

But while amateurs should pay a fair price, they should not, we believe, 
pay more. We have accordingly listed no plays for which more than $25.00 is 
asked. When we say nothing about royalty or permission, we mean that so far 
as we can learn, the play in question may be used by amateurs at their pleas- 
ure. We have listed a large number of such plays, particularly one-act pieces, 
for which no royalty is required. Amateurs who have little money to spare 
may make up inexpensive and satisfactory programs of almost any sort 
from among- the titles here given. 

The Choice of the Flay: The interest of amateur acting lies in the 
freshness, intelligence, originality which it sometimes shows. In detail 
finish and technique generally, amateurs are weak. They should choose 
plays, therefore, which depend chiefly on characterization. They should 
avoid "big and noisy" pieces and those with long-sustained parts, portray- 
ing extreme passion of any kind. But they need not be afraid of serious 
pieces, nor of pieces which are intensely dramatic, if the dramatic effects 
can be conveyed largely by suggestion. Satirical plays of society life, like 
Haniiin's "The Charity That Began at Home," Vansittart's "The Cap and 
Bells," Mackaye's "Anti-Matrimony," thoughtful plays like Moody's "The 
Faith-Healer," or Robinson's "Van Zorn," imaginative plays like 
Masefield's "Tragedy of Nan," can be done almost as well by skillful amateurs 
who have knowledge of life as by professionals. Amateurs should not be too 
daring, of course. American small-town amateurs will have difficulty in pre- 
senting a play of London society. But, after all, the imagination is the chief 
thing. Even though details of fact be wrong, if the essential spirit of the 
strange place is given, the effect is truth. 

The special field, of amateurs, one they have only just begun to culti- 
vate, is the one-act play, itself a new dramatic form. Here qualities of 
taste, freshness and general intelligence show best. Amateurs can often 
do single scenes well, but cannot sustain a long part. Their long plays are 
likely to drag because of poor technique. With one-act pieces interest may 
be kept throughout. In the present list accordingly the chief attention has 
been given to one-act plays. The 141 titles by no means exhaust the 
available material; the number might almost be doubled if space permitted. 
When, moreover, we can get at the multitude of good one-act American pieces 
still in manuscript, written for vaudeville or for special amateur perform- 
ances, we shall have an inexhaustible field. 

Meantime the titles here given offer a wide range of theme and treat- 
ment — pleasant trifles like "A Hero for a Husband," "Rosalie," " 'Ware Wire" ; 
studies in local types like "Feed the Brute," "Giuseppina," "The Horse 
Thieves," "The Neighbors," "The Wiles of the Widow"; satiric pieces like 
"Press Cuttings," "A Short Way With Authors"; theatrical pieces like "The 
Great Look," "The Touch of Truth"; tragedy like "The Good News," "The 
Last Man In," "Riders to the Sea," "Sabotage"; more subtly serious studies 
like "Augustus in Search of His Father," "The Bracelet," "The Rising of the 
Moon," "Taffy's Wife"; tours de force like "Dust of the Road," "The Game of 
Chess," "Made Absolute," "The Swan Song"; historical sketches like "Beauty 
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and the Jacobin," "Gringoire," "An Imaginary Conversation," "The Nelson 
Touch"; Pierrot plays like "Columbine," "The Maker of Dreams," "Mr. and 
Mrs. P. Roe," "The Rose With a Thorn." 

Programs of short plays may be made up which have various kinds of 
interest — serious, amusing 1 , picturesque. The general use of such programs 
would lighten materially the burden of the ordinary club. For one thing, 
a larger number of people could have good parts. Most recent long plays 
of merit, otherwise suitable for amateurs, have small casts — six or eight 
persons — whereas a program of one-act pieces, with from two to five char- 
acters in each, will give a dozen people "fat" parts. In the second place, 
it takes less time to prepare and less trouble to stage a program of short 
plays. 

One circle of amateurs in a Chicago suburb has given over forty short 
plays within a few years on a small and simply equipped stage, nearly all 
of them adaptations by members of the group from English, French, Ger- 
man and Italian. Work of this sort may easily lead to more elaborate 
adaptations of the numberless old English plays and plays in foreign lan- 
guages unknown to the professional stage of today, and to original work, 
especially the composition of outdoor plays and pageants representing the 
life and history of the community. 

Producing the Flay: Amateur acting, to be worth while, must have 
originality; for that it must have sincerity, "artistic seriousness." It is 
the frequent lack of such seriousness among amateurs that sharpens the 
gibes of professional actors, even of those whose own stage careers have 
been confined largely to thinking parts. The gibes are too often deserved. 
But it is as possible for the amateur actor to be serious as for the amateur 
musician or the amateur tennis player. Only, the members of the cast must 
really play their parts, not merely play at playing them. This implies care- 
ful and independent thinking by the individual player, intelligent team 
work under the direction of a good coach, and business-like methods of 
practice. Artistic seriousness, originality, cannot result if the actors are 
content merely with external Imitation, doing just what a coach tells them, 
or mimicking some professional rendering of the play. It can be achieved 
only if each one thinks out his own part for himself from the inside. The 
feelings, which are the stuff of the drama, are in us all, and the apparatus 
for their expression. Ton know now yon show happiness, anger, curiosity, 
mischief, pain. Study the character yon are trying" to impersonate. Imagine 
his circumstances, make his life real to yourself, and then show his feelings 
in your own way, as if you were he, and your acting will be interesting to 
other people. 

To make the members of a cast play together, there is need of a coach, 
as good a one as can be obtained. The play must be a unit; acting, staging 
and all, harmonized in one general effect. But the coach's business is to 
drive the team, not to pull the wagon; to control and harmonize the ideas 
and energies of the individual actors, not to tell them what to do. A really 
good coach values nothing so much as independent thinking by the members 
of his cast. If he cannot control them, he Is not a good coach. Amateurs 
are prone to rely too much on outside coaches, itinerant ex-professionals 
and others. Such outside assistance may be invaluable at times, for special 
purposes, to start the club, for example, on a new line of activity, just as 
a ship needs a pilot for special occasions. But there should be a regular 
captain who belongs to the ship. An amateur club will really develop dra- 
matically only if it has its own local director, who may or may not be a 
professional actor, who knows the club members individually, knows the 
community, and has an interest in the life of the club as an organization. 
Pick the best man — or woman — you can find in your community, whether 
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actor, lawyer, teacher, business 'man, or mother of a family — some one who 
is interested in the stage, who has originality, energy, taste and tact — - 
and keep him. No matter how little he knows in a technical way at first, lie 
will be learning all the time. He will grow, and with him the work oi 
the club will grow in a few years from pleasant trifling into real art. 

Methods of practice should be Intelligently thought out, business-like* 
and as thorough in every way as possible. Amateurs can give only a limited 
time to practice. They must learn to utilize their time to the utmost:. 
Don't work too long on a play. If you do you will get stale. Four to six 
weeks of steady work for a long play; two or three for a short one. Tx-3^ 
to have several performances of a play; those teach you things you cannot 
get from rehearsals. Don't dawdle. In the' first place, be prompt &,t 
rehearsals. Work all the time and stop before you are tired out. In tl^e 
second place, once rehearsals are begun, have no "books" on the stage — trii& 
should be an absolute rule. Have a prompter from the first and rely on 
your memory. 

Work for the large features at first, without worrying much over little 
points either of business or of intonation, most of which will come right 
later on with little trouble as you all grow into your parts. Play your 
part all the time, not merely while speaking. Xiive it; be surprised, for 
instance, at abrupt speeches and movements, by other actors, as you would 
in life. And play your best at every rehearsal. An actor, whether amateur 
or professional, who refuses to "let himself out" till the performance is 
generally more nuisance than help. In an amateur company he had better 
be dropped and somebody got who will play up to the others. (For nobody — 
this is a fundamental principle for amateur clubs — nobody is indispensable.) 
Acting a play, remember, is a matter of team work, interaction; A feels 
and says this or that because B feels or says this or that other; each 
member of the cast gets most of the business of his part from the sug- 
gestion of the words, conduct, looks of the people on the stage. 

Don't get too close to the person you are supposed to be talking to; 
don't look at him all the time; in life you do not. Pick up your cues quickly 
in animated conversation, the speeches overlapping somewhat. Amateurs are 
apt to go too slowly at such points. On the other hand, in slow bits, don't 
hurry; sometimes in life we wait quite a while before we reply. Don't 
fear to turn your back on your audience if that seems best, but remember 
that you are addressing that audience, after all, so many feet distant, and 
it is better for them to see and hear you. Don't keep moving aimlessly — 
in life you don't. Sit still or stand still. You are "acting" just the same. 
Don't walk, gesticulate, grimace or shout unnecessarily, any more than in 
life. But do whatever is necessary. Don't be afraid of making a fool of your- 
self. You will do that 'if you fail to act out your part, never by playing the 
part sincerely. 

What has been said about originality does not advise carelessness. Be 
as thorough, as deliberately careful, in everything as you know how to be. 
As the rehearsals progress pay more and more attention to the little things 
which make stage action lifelike. Only when you have done your best, 
consciously, at every rehearsal can you expect to have the inspiration of the 
audience, when the performance comes, prompt you to actions which you had 
not thought of before, but which fit in with the whole tissue of what you 
have made second nature through your practice. 

Whoever is in charge, of course, director or outside coach, must have 
absolute authority during rehearsals. Otherwise there is waste of every- 
body's time— chaos. But in addition it is useful to have a general critic 
— some one of taste and candor, either a member of the club or an outsider — 
who does no coaching, but merely attends rehearsals now and then and tells 
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his impressions to the coach. Such a pers'on can see things which escape 
the attention of actors and coach preoccupied with details. 

One matter which amateurs need especially to consider is their diction. 
Be neither slovenly nor stilted. The speech of ordinary life is somewhat 
too careless in tone and in enunciation to be satisfactory on the stage. 
JVTany amateurs and some professionals forget this and blur their effects. On 
the other hand, half-digested elocutionary notions give a stilted, inhuman 
utterance which is perhaps even worse than slovenliness. Too many earnest- 
souled amateurs offend in this way. They have learned, perhaps with a 
great effort, to be distinct, but not to be easy, not to be dramatic. Clear, 
melodious utterance, distinct yet easy, may be had by all amateurs if they 
will give the matter the sort of intelligent study which they give to char- 
acter presentation. There is no necessity for shouting or straining the 
voice. Anybody who can carry on a long-distance telephone conversation in 
a light voice can be heard in any ordinary hall. Play toward the front of 
the stage, avoid turning your back unnecessarily while speaking, and talk 
in clear, soft tones with crisp enunciation of each syllable, and at the natural 
conversational rate, with conversational cadences. 

Probably the worst feature of most amateur performances is the staging, 
tawdry and inappropriate if in the local opera house, fussy and Inappro- 
priate if on a private stage. The reason is that it is almost never thought 
out with the care and intelligence which is applied to the acting. It seems 
as if the highest aim for many amateurs is a makeshift imitation of the 
over-elaborate stage dressings which are being abandoned now by pro- 
fessional producers. Yet the staging may be made one of the most delightful 
features of the amateur drama. Recent experiments with simple back- 
grounds and diversified lighting at the various Art Theaters and Little 
Theaters in Europe and America have shown how to produce almost any 
kind of effect on even a tiny stage at a relatively small cost. An amateur 
group which has any sort of permanence need no longer put up with the 
old flopping monstrosities in the way of painted scenery. An investment 
of a few hundred dollars will enable it to make a start toward a permanent 
artistic stage of its own, and a few years of experiment will make its 
staging an interesting and delightful feature. The total cost of equipping 
a small stage, say 24 by 18 feet, with a thoroughly modern lighting system 
and with simple but sufficient permanent sets and screens, need not run 
over $1,000.00 in a small city or town. With such a stage you oan get 
praotioally any effect you desire of light, shade, oolor and perspective for 
both Indoor and outdoor scenes. Two recent American books, "The Theater 
of Today," by H. K. Moderwell (John Lane, New York), and "The New 
Movement in the Theater," by Sheldon Cheney (Kennerley, New York), 
articles in "The Drama Quarterly," in "The Play Book," issued by the Wis- 
consin Players, in the "Year Book," issued annually at two shillings by the 
London weekly, "The Stage," will give much aid. The application of the 
principles of this new staging to ordinary plays, such as those of the pres- 
ent list; is peculiarly a task for enterprising amateur clubs of ingenuity 

and taste. 

To develop the staging, the club will need a permanent stage manager. 
Any one who has a mechanical turn, who is interested, say, in amateur 
photography, will be able to do something. If you can find in the club 
or outside somebody who knows a little about electric wiring, something 
about art, something about the stage, put him in charge and keep him. You 
will be getting results within a short time. Like the director, if he is the 
right kind of person he will keep growing in ideas and technical skill. 

A word as to furniture and properties. A good rule is: Put nothing on 
the stage which is not itself significant and decorative with regard to the 
play you are giving and, even more important, put nothing on the stage 
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which is not used in the play. The main reliance of the amateur, remember, 
is suggestion. Choose a few articles only for any scene, and choose tlaem 
with care. And when yon shift scenes, do it gniokly. By simplifying your 
staging:, carefully arranging your properties behind the scenes, and drilling 
your scene shifters, you can shift usually, whether from one act to another 
or from one short play to another, in less than ten minutes. Longer wait^ 
are inexcusable. 

A final word as to costumes and make-up. While amateurs are fair- 3. -y 
careful about the appropriateness of their costumes, they are often careless 
about the important matter of color. If the staging is to be right, the color 
of the costumes should be carefully planned to harmonize with the gener~.st.l 
stage picture. Make-up, which is also important but which is oft^x* 
grossly overdone, can be learned only by practice, although there are ^. 
few books which will help. One of these is "The Art of Theatrical Malcie^ 
Up," by Cavendish Morton, A. & C. Black, London, 1909, $2.00. The author, 
who is an actor, gives photographs of his own, face made up for a number 
of parts, serious, farcical, and the like, and rather detailed accounts of 
the process. But books will do little of themselves. Some one in the club 
should get a few lessons in make-up from a professional actor and pass on 
the principles to the other members. Then each member should experiment 
on himself, making up again and again, until he gets the right effect, which 
is, of course, an appearance of naturalness under the particular conditions 
of lighting and distance from the audience. 

The most important aspect of the amateur drama, one which at present 
is only beginning to be glimpsed, Js its relation to the audience, to the 
community. The first object of amateur activity, of course, is, and ought 
to be, "fun for the players." But whereas amateur acting, so long as it is 
insincere and imitative, is a nuisance, no sooner does it become sincere, 
intelligent, than it is a source of real benefit to the community. There is 
no town so small, no country district, which may not develop from its local 
amateurs, working intelligently, a little community theater of its own. 
Almost the whole range of the modern drama, English and foreign, except- 
ing the large and elaborate productions, is within the powers of such a 
community theater. Plays which would never be acted by the tawdry or 
bedraggled professional troupes which infest the country districts, the 
sole theatrical inspiration at present for vast portions of our country, can 
be presented by skillful amateurs who know how to use their resources. 
The dramatic impulse is well-nigh universal. Good amateur acting Is a 
matter of intelligent practice. The members of the local club may be young 
people or old, or both young and old. That does not matter. If they stick 
together for a term of years, working at play after play, their work will 
result in genuine artistic benefit for their community. That the process is 
now going on in a number of American communities the demand which has 
led to the preparation of this list is ample evidence. 

Flays of Special Types — The References Are by Numbers. 

Plays for women only: 

Nos. 29, 42, 60, 63, 64, 67, 83, 91, 92, 109, 120, 126, 128, 139, 149, 
169, 172, 187, 200. 

Plays for men only: 

Nos. 61, 84, 96, 118, 159, 176, 177, 183. 

Historical plays: 

Nos. 15, 53, 62, 65, 75, 76, 90, 97, 102, 142, 163. 

Plays suited to outdoor production: « 9 

Nos. 2, 18, 31, 49, 61, 72, 90, 118, 154, 159, 162, 165, 171, 189. /. ^ 

' J -> j -* _, -■ 
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About one-half of the list consists of English plays, about one-third of 
American plays, and the rest of foreign plays or plays by English or American 
authors in foreign setting. 

About one-fourth of the list consists of serious, melodramatic or tragic 
plays. The others are comedy. 

Plays which may be classed as easy of acting and staging make up 
about one-fourth of the list. Those which are decidedly difficult make up 
one-fourth. Those which are moderately difficult one-half. 



ADDRESSES OF PUBLISHERS AND PLAY BROKERS 
CONTROLLING THE PLAYS OF THIS LIST : 

Agency for Unpublished Plays, 41 Concord Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 

(This firm handles a number of American plays of all sorts at rea- 
sonable prices; a deposit is required.) 

American Play Co., 33 West 42d St., New York. 

(This firm has a number of plays, American and English, many of 
which may be obtained by amateurs at a royalty of $25.00; a deposit 
is required.) 

Walter H. Baker & Co., 5 Hamilton PL, Boston, Mass. 

(They publish many plays, both with and without royalty; a good 
many American plays.) 

The Drama, 736 Marquette Building, Chicago. 

Dramatic Publishing Co., 542 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 

(They publish a good many plays, chiefly American pieces without 
royalty.) 

oamuel French, 28-30 West 38th St., New York. 

(They publish many plays; houses in New York and in London.) 

Gill & Son, Dublin. 
(Irish plays.) 

'Gowans & Gray, 5 Robert St., Adelphi, London, W. C. England. 

Harper & Bros., Franklin Square, New York. 

Mitchell Kennerley, 32 West 58th St., New York. 

The Little Theater, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 

.'ohn W. Luce & Co., 212 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 

The Macmillan Co., 66 5th Ave., New York. 

Maunsel & Co., Dublin, Ireland. 
(Irish plays.) 

Charles Scribner'a Sons, 597 5th Ave., New York. 
Sidgwick & Jackson, 3 Adam St., London, W. C. England. 
The Stage Guild, 1527 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
Stewart & Kidd, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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B. ABIZONA. Augustus Thomas. 
1899. Difficult. American; melo- 
drama; 4 acts; 11 men, 5 women, 
(and extras). Like "Alabama," 
often done by amateurs, although 
requiring professional technique 
and stage resources. Good op- 
portunity both for comedy and 
for slashing emotional effect. 
Wide range of characters: army 
officers, old and young; millionaire 
ranchman, his wife, and two 
daughters; a German- American 
sergeant; his daughter, who has 
got into trouble; a Mexican cow- 
boy; a Chinese cook; soldiers; cow- 
boys. STAGING should be rather 
elaborate. Three scenes: (1) the 
courtyard of an Arizona adobe 
ranch, house entrances at one side, 
stables and sheds at the other, at 
the back a wall, with large gates; 
(2) a drawing-room; (3) a dining- 
room. (Royalty $25.00, payable to 
the American Play Co.) Dramatic 
Publishing Co $0.50 



7. ASMS AND THE MAN. George 
Bernard Shaw. Difficult, but effec- 
tive. English; comedy; 4 acts; 4 
men, 3 women. Capital whimsical 
piece for skillful players who can 
act and stage it suitably. Dialogue 
brilliant; situations striking; all 
parts good; characters eccentric 
but vivid. Requires versatile, sub- 
tle handling. STAGING important: 
A handsome bedroom; a garden; a 
sitting-room, all somewhat Oriental 
in effect. To make the atmosphere 
and setting really "Bulgarian" is 
not necessary; the effect should be 
obtained with rather shallow 
scenes, not many articles on the 
stage, and those large and "bar- 
baric," backgrounds of plain color, 
a suggestion of mountains in the 
distance in all three scenes. (Roy- 
alty $25.00, payable to the Society 
of Authors, 1, Central Buildings, 
Tothill St., Westminster, London, 
S.W.England) Brentano $0.40 

8. AST OF BEING BORED, THE. 

Edouard Pailleron, translated by 
Barrett H. Clark. 1914. Moderately 
difficult. Comedy; French setting; 



3 acts; 11 men, 9 women. This 
translation of Le Monde ou l'On 
s'ennuie may be given effectively 
by amateurs if the French atmos- 
phere can be suggested. Some of 
the lines may be cut. Parts well 
varied and good. The chief diffi- 
culty is one of arrangement, there 
are so many people on the stage. 
STAGING not difficult; a drawing- 
room, rather elaborate, and a con- 
servatory. French $0.25 

9. AT THE BABN. Anthony P. 
Wharton. 1912. Difficult. Eng- 
lish; comedy; 3 acts; 7 men, 4 
women. A charming comedy, with 
undertone of seriousness, requiring 
easy and versatile work, particu- 
larly by the leading woman. Pro- 
duced in America in 1914 by Miss 
Marie Tempest An impulsive young 
actress trying to escape the atten- 
tions of a nobleman whose mistress 
she has promised to be, takes 
refuge, by chance, at "The Barn," 
a country house where live three 
bachelor friends; eventually she is 
engaged to the leading bachelor. 
Characters individualized and well 
varied; dialogue capital; excellent 
chances for business and effective 
pictures. Might be done well by 
experienced amateurs. STAGING 
not difficult; a comfortable sitting- 
room; a garden; a drawing-room. 
(Royalty $25.00, payable to pub- 
lisher.) French $1.00 

10. BIT OF ACTING, A. M. T. 

Gregg. MS. Easy. American; 
farce; 2 acts (one hours and a 
half) ; 2 men, 9 women. Superficial 
but effective for beginners. The 
interest lies in the sketchy life- 
likeness of the scenes and of 
the somewhat eccentric characters. 
Four parts especially good; three 
middle-aged ladies, one bustling 
and practical, one affected and 
hypochondriac, one brusque, man- 
nish, and kind-hearted; one young 
lady — the leading character — who 
introduces an improbable but 
amusing stunt, the impersonation 
of an affected heiress. STAGING 
not difficult: (1) A millinery shop, 
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ing the play would be very effec- 
tive. The part of Caterina, the lit- 
tle Italian girl, calls for versatile 
and subtle work; she must be able, 
to sing with real taste and expres- 
sion. STAGING important: (1) 
The hall of an old English country- 
house, with handsome 18th century 
furniture, harpsichord, etc.; (2). a 
cottage room, with simple old fur- 
nishings; old-fashioned four-poster 
bed, with curtains. (Typewritten, 
without parts. Royalty $12.00.) 
Agency for Unpublished Plays. 



17. CKABZTT TEAT BEGAH AT 
HOME, THE. St. John Hankin. 
1907. Difficult. English; comedy; 
4 acts; 6 men, 6 women. Admirable 
society comedy, for skillful actors. 
A lady and her daughter, making 
self-sacrifice their rule of life, have 
filled their country-house with 
guests — and servants — whom no 
one else will have. The fact that 
most of the parts are intended to 
be eccentric lessens the difficulty 
of giving the English atmosphere. 
With the farcical portrayal of the 
eccentrics is deftly blended a se- 
rious strain in the episode — which 
may, however, be omitted — of the 
servant-maid who has got into 
trouble, and in that of the engage- 
ment of the daughter of the house 
to an attractive ex-army officer 
with a dubious past. The parts of 
the daughter and her lover require 
subtle acting. STAGING important 
but not mechanically difficult: A 
drawing-room, and a dining-room. 
(Royalty $25.00, payable to publish- 
er.) French, N. T $0.25 

18. C&AVCT CBS, TSE. Thatcher 
H. Guild. 1904. Easy. American; 
farce; two acts (about an hour); 
for 14 women (or girls). Good 
little play for a girls' school. Two 
families of children, one rich and 
snobbish, one poor and intelligent, 
with adjacent back-yards, begin 
with hostility and become friends. 
Action lively; parts varied though 
superficial in conception; good 
chances for business; dialogue 
needs touching up. A good-sized 



stage is required: One scene 
throughout; in front a. neat city 
back-yard or garden; behind this 
a low wall or fence across the 
stage from left to right, and be- 
yond, another yard, with washing 
hanging on clothes-line. Baker. 
$0.15 

19. CONTRAST MAST. Edith Ellis. 
1912. Moderately difficult. Amer- 
ican; comedy; 3 acts; 7 men, 5 
women. Artificial but theatrically 
effective. A young wife, formerly 
an artist, quarrels with her hus- 
band and goes back to her paint- 
ings; after vexatious times she 
realizes her mistake and is re- 
united with her husband. Situa- 
tions and dialogue good; char- 
acters — several of them eccentric 
— well varied: Two rather sporty 
old men, two pairs of young peo- 
ple, an Irish cook who has much to 
do, a Swedish janitress, arid a 
Yankee dressmaker. STAGING 
not difficult: (1) A "breakfast 
room" in a country-house; (2) a 
studio handsomely fitted up with 
artist's paraphernalia. (Royalty 
$25.00, payable to publisher.) 
French $0.25 



CUPID ABD TEE 8TTX. J. 

Sackville Martin. 1912. Easy. 
English; farce; 3 acts; 6 men, 3 
women. Light but sophisticated. 
Setting in a hospital; a pretty 
nurse, engaged to two of the 
internes at the same time, jilts 
both for a rich and elderly bach- 
elor; and an affected young man 
whose poems have been rejected by 
publishers, coquets with suicide, 
knowing that he will be revived. 
Good acting chances in nearly all 
parts. STAGING easy; a hospital 
office. (Royalty $25.00, payable to 
publisher.) French $0.50 

21. DAVDT DICK. Sir Arthur 
Pinero. Moderately difficult. Eng- 
lish farce; 4 acts; 7 men. 4 women. 
Much used by amateurs. Lively 
action, well - balanced eccentric 
parts, and amusing though some- 
what verbose dialogue. The 
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chief male part calls for subtle 
acting:; the others, though very 
English, are less difficult. The 
play must go fast, with spirit. 
STAGING not difficult. Two in- 
teriors: (1) A comfortably fur- 
nished study or library; (2) a cot- 
tage. (Royalty $10.00, payable to 
publisher.) Baker $0.50 



22. 

Harold Brighouse. 1913. Difficult. 
English play of Lancashire factory 
life; 3 acts; 11 men, 3 women. 
Very good play, presenting in 
terms of comedy a serious study of 
the problems of industrial reform. 
Unusual possibilities for skillful 
players. Four important parts; the 
others minor. The Lancashire dia- 
lect may be modified. STAG- 
ING important but not diffi- 
cult. Three interiors: (1) A rather 
showy dining-room; (2) an office at 
the factory; (3) the shabby ante- 
' room of a meeting-hall. Samuel 
French, London $0.40 

23. DOCTOR IN SPITE OP HXM- 
BUXmT, THIS. Moliere. Easy farce; 
3 scenes; 6 men, 3 women. A classic 
which has survived for more than 
two hundred years. Seventeenth 
century costumes. STAGING sim- 
ple; a wood, and the front of a 
house. Costumes of the period. 
French $0.25 

24. DOUY REFORMING HER- 
SELF. Henry Arthur Jones. 1910. 
Moderately difficult. English; com- 
edy; 4 acts; 6 men, 3 women. 
Sophisticated satirical comedy. 
Dialogue good. May be made very 
effective, but requires deft work 
by experienced players, particu- 
larly in the part of the hostess, 
who must be both incorrigible and 
dignified. STAGING easy; one 
scene throughout, a well-furnished 
drawing-room. (Royalty $25.00, 
payable to publisher.) French. $0.50 



25. DRONE, THE. Rutherford 
Mayne. 1912. Moderately difficult. 
Irish; comedy; 3 acts; 6 men, 3 
women. Little action, but good char- 
acterization and interesting dia- 



logue. The drone is a lazy 

who pretends to be an inventor «^:r*_« 

lives on his tightfisted but adLinr*. i x- 

ing brother. STAGING simple 

mechanically, but must be pla 

with taste; farm kitchen, Iri 

not American. (Copyrighted ixx -fc jr*.< 

United States; for perform.sLin.<3^^ 

address the publishers.) Maunsel 

London $ O . .5 Q 

Or in "The Drone and Other Plays,'* 
Maunsel $1.21^ 



26. EDUCATION OF MB. 

BA.CKE, THE. Allan Monkhouse. 
1913. Moderately difficult. Eng- 
lish; comedy; 4 acts; 5 men, 3 
women. Admirable society comedy 
with a serious basis. The indi- 
vidualized, subtly-drawn charac- 
ters require careful acting, espe- 
cially the disreputable but gifted 
artist; the ladylike and somewhat 
pathetic adventuress, and the re- 
tired business man, introduced to a 
new sort of life by his "emanci- 
pated" but immature children, and 
displaying therein the same effec- 
tiveness which had won him busi- 
ness success. Very good dialogue. 
STAGING not difficult. Two in- 
teriors: (1) A "hall" (or a draw- 
ing-room) in an English country 
house with old-fashioned furnish- 
ings; (2) a room at a London pic- 
ture dealer's. (Copyrighted in the 
United States; for performances, 
address the publishers.) Sidgwick 
& Jackson $0.60 



27. FAITH HEALEB, THE. Wil- 
liam Vaughn Moody. Difficult; 
for experienced players. Ameri- 
can; serious; 3 acts; 6 men, 
5 women, 1 child (supes). Serious 
and realistic study of Middle-West- 
ern farm life, with strong emo- 
tional situations. All the charac- 
ters, which are strongly contrasted, 
offer possibilities. Difficult as it is, 
this is a play which skillful ama- 
teurs could do almost as well as 
professionals. STAGING very sim- 
ple: An American farm kitchen. 
(Royalty $25.00, payable to Mrs. 
Harriett Moody, 2930 Groveland 
Ave., Chicago.) Macmillan. . .$1.25 
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28. FAMH.Y FAIHHCt, THE. Wil- 
liam Boyle. 1912. Moderately diffi- 
cult. Irish; comedy; 3 short acts; 
5 men, 3 women. Very amusing 
though satiric comedy. The 
"failing" in this Irish farm house- 
hold is laziness. The return of an 
uncle from America galvanizes the 
family into industry, but it devel- 
ops that he has been a failure, not 
a success, in the new world; he 
succumbs anew to the family 
tendency, and the household re- 
turns to stagnation. All the 
parts and the dialogue are good. 
Effective, if the Irish atmosphere 
can be suggested. STAGING sim- 
ple, but must be careful; a shabby 
and ill-kept Irish farm living room. 
Gill, Dublin $0.40 

29. FAVNT AHD THE SERVANT 

PROBLEM. J. K. Jerome. Easy. 
English; comedy; 4 acts; 5 men, 17 
women (12 women are "supes"). 
Capital farce, with flashes of seri- 
ous acting for the chief characters. 
The absurd story is ingen- 
iously handled, the dialogue good, 
the characters mostly eccentric. 
The part of Fanny calls for 
skillful work. STAGING easy; a 
lady's sitting-room. (Royalty 
$25.00, payable to publisher.) 
French $0.50 



30. FARMERETTE, THE. Evelyn 
Gray Whiting. 1914. Easy. Amer- 
ican; comedy; 3 acts; 7 women. An 
unusually good light play for 
women beginners. Dialogue rather 
good; character well varied. STAG- 
ING easy: A farm living-room or 
kitchen. Baker $0.26 

31. FRIEND FRITS. Ruth B. De- 
lano. MS. Moderately difficult. 
Comedy; setting in Lorraine; 3 
acts; 6 men, 3 women (extras). 
Charming play, dramatized from 
the story of Erckmann-Chatrian. 
Situations very effective. Dialogue 
well managed; characters well 
varied and individualized, and not 
hard to play. Chance for incidental 
music: string quartette off-stage, 



and singing by the harvesters. The 
difficulty lies in the setting and the 
atmosphere, which should be 
French. STAGING important: (1) 
A dining-room in an old French 
house, with large fireplace; (2) 
a farm yard, with house at one 
side, vine-covered garden-wall at 
the other, hedge at the back. Cos- 
tumes, French country-people of 
forty years ago. (Typewritten, 
with parts. Royalty $16.00.) 
Agency for Unpublished Plays. 

32. OREEH STOCKINGS. A. E. W. 

Mason. Moderately easy. English; 
comedy; 4 acts; 4 men, 5 women. 
Charming story of the elder sister, 
who has mothered the younger 
ones and rather missed the fun of 
youth, how she invents a lover, to 
have something to talk about, and 
a real man of that name turns up. 
Several good parts; dialogue grace- 
ful and good. STAGING not diffi- 
cult. The play has not yet been 
issued, but it is announced for 
early publication, and will cer- 
tainly be acceptable to amateurs. 
(Royalty $25.00, payable to pub- 
lisher.) French $0.50 

33. HER HUSBAND'S WIFE. A. E. 

Thomas. 1914. Moderately diffi- 
cult. American; comedy; 3 acts; 3 
men, 3 women. Artificial but in- 
genious "much-ado-about-nothing' ' 
displaying several amusing char- 
acters; an attractive but hypo- 
chondriac young wife who picks 
her best friend to be her husband's 
future wife. Dialogue very good; 
several scenes of excellent farce. 
The play must go fast, with spirit. 
Capital play for skillful amateurs. 
STAGING important but not diffi- 
cult; only one scene; a handsome 
drawing-room opening upon a ver- 
anda. Especially recommended. 
(Royalty $25.00 to $50.00; permis- 
sion to be obtained from the au- 
thor's agent, John W. Rumsey, 33 
Wtest 42nd St, New York.) Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co., Drama League 
Series $0.76 
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34. HOUSE KEXT DOOR, THE. J. 

Hartley Manners. 1912. Moder- 
ately difficult. English; comedy; 3 
acts; 8 men, 4 women. Study of 
aristocratic race-prejudice at last 
overthrown; two households, Eng- 
lish and Jewish, the children of one 
in love with those of the other. 
Several good parts; dialogue good 
but will bear condensing; the part 
of the old Englishman calls for 
careful work. STAGINiG important 
but not difficult mechanically; two 
interiors: A "morning room" with 
furnishings rather bare, but mas- 
sive and dignified; a drawing-room 
luxuriously furnished. (Royalty 
$10.00, payable to the author, Lotos 
Club, New York.) Baker $0.50 

201. IDEAS HUSBAND, AH. Oscar 
Wilde. 1895. Very difficult. Eng- 
lish; serious comedy; 4 acts; 9 men, 
6 women. Perhaps the best of 
Wilde's brilliant society studies, 
blending strong emotion with com- 
edy. For experienced and mature 
actors, who can suggest the atmos- 
phere of English fashionable soci- 
ety, a play of remarkable oppor- 
tunities. STAGING important but 
not difficult; three handsome inte- 
riors. Baker $0.50 

(We are legally advised that the 
claim for royalty for the perform- 
ance of this play is not valid. Ama- 
teurs thinking of performing it 
should communicate with the com- 
mitee.) 

35. THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
EARNEST. Oscar Wilde. Mod- 
erately difficult; English; comedy; 
3 acts; 5 men, 4 women. A clever 
society satire; much used by 
amateurs. A middle-aged bachelor 
to escape occasionally from his 
very proper country life, has in- 
vented a brother by the name of 
Ernest, and under this alias 
amuses himself in London. Dia- 
logue brilliant; several effective 
parts. Some real difficulty lies in 
the suggestion of the fashionable 
English atmosphere. STAGING not 
difficult mechanically, but should be 
rather elaborate; a bachelor's sit- 
ting-room; a drawing-room; a 



pretty garden. (We are legally ad- 
vised that the claim for royalty 
for the amateur performance o-C 
this play is not valid. Amateurs 
thinking of performing it shouiei 
communicate with the committee.^ 
French $0.5> O 

36. JUST TO GET MABBXXS^^. 

Cicely Hamilton. 1914. Moder- 
ately difficult. English; comedy ; 
3 acts; 6 men, 5 women. Conr*- 
edy with serious basis. A poor* 
relation in an aristocratic house- 
hold accepts a man she thinks sine 
does not love, "just to get mar- 
ried"; she is ashamed, and breaks 
the engagement the day before trie 
wedding, but it is eventually re- 
newed, in earnest. The part of trie 
heroine, containing elements of 
comedy, pathos, and tense feeling, 
gives opportunity for skillful emo- 
tional acting. The other parts, all 
good, are well contrasted, and the 
dialogue is lifelike. The strong 
human interest of the play will 
make it effective even if the Eng- 
lish atmosphere is not faithfully 
rendered. STAGING not difficult, 
mechanically: (1) A drawing- 
room; (2) a library overlooking a 
garden; (3) the waiting-room of a 
small English railway station. 
Scene plots are given with the text. 
(Copyrighted in the United States; 
for performance, address Samuel 
French, New York.) French, Lon- 
don * - 40 

202. £A1>Y WITOEBICEXE'S FAN. 

Oscar Wilde. 1892. Difficult. Eng- 
lish; serious; 4 acts; 7 men, 9 
women. A strong play of striking 
situations and brilliant dialogue. 
(See above, AH IDEAXi KUS- 
BAET>.) STAGING Important, but 
not difficult; three handsome inte- 
riors. French $0.50 

Or with "The Importance of Being 
Earnest," "An Ideal Husband," etc. 

Luce SI- 25 

(We are advised by counsel that the 
claim for royalty for the perform- 
ance of this play is not valid. Ama- 
teurs thinking of performing it 
should communicate with the com- 
mittee.) 
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37. I.E8SON IN MABBIAOE, A. 

Bjftrnsterne Bjdrnson. Easy and 
worth while. Serious; comedy; 
Norwegian; 3 men, 4 women. Ef- 
fective short play. A young hus- 
band to preserve his individuality 
takes his wife to a house of his 
own instead of living with her 
parents, though he likes them; the 
wife and her family are hurt and 
angry; at last all are reconciled. 
The play is old-fashioned, with the 
long speeches of fifty years ago — 
which may be cut. The local 
color is not important. STAG- 
ING simple: Two comfortable but 
oldfashioned sitting-rooms, very 
similar in furnishing and arrange- 
ment. Dutton, Everyman ed. . .$0.35 



38. MAGISTRATE, TEE. Sir Arthur 
Pinero. 1892. Moderately difficult. 
English; comedy; 3 acts; 12 men, 3 
women. Good old farce, situations 
impossible but amusing; much used 
by amateurs. Dialogue effective; 
characters eccentric and well varied. 
Should go with spirit. STAGING 
not difficult; a drawing-room; a 
private room in a restaurant, with 
small table set for supper. (Roy- 
alty, $10.00, payable to publisher.) 
Baker $0.50 



39. MABT O0E8 FIBST. Henry 
Arthur Jones. 1914. Difficult. 
English; comedy; 3 acts and epi- 
logue; 8 men, 4 women. Social 
rivalry between two ladies in an 
English town. Complications of a 
political campaign on the part of 
the husbands. Very English in at- 
mosphere. Capital dialogue; char- 
acters all good and rather eccen- 
tric. Must be done with snap and 
delicacy. STAGING not difficult; 
one scene throughout, a drawing- 
room with doors at the back open- 
ing into another room. Espe- 
cially recommended. (Royalty $25, 
payable to Samuel French, N. Y.; 
in cities to be visited by Miss 
Marie Tempest's company the play 
cannot be used by amateurs until 
after she has given it.) Drama 
League Series. Doubleday, Page, 
and Co $0.75 



40. MINEBAI. W01«— _, 

William Boyle. 1910. Easy; Irish; 
comedy; 4 acts; 8 men, 3 women. 
Well-made and humorous play; the 
return of an Americanized Irish- 
man to the sleepy village of his 
youth, and his struggles in de- 
veloping an iron mine. The parts 
are all good, and well varied; there 
is humor of incident as well as of 
dialogue; the love-interest, though 
subordinate, is deftly touched. One 
of the easiest of the Irish plays for 
American amateurs; the local color, 
while important, is not essential, 
and can be much aided by careful 
staging. STAGING not mechanic- 
ally difficult, but must be appro- 
priate — Irish, not American, in 
effect: (1) A cottage living-room; 
(2) a business office; (3) a cottage 
garden. (Copyrighted in the United 
States; for performance, addres the 
publishers.) Gill, Dublin $0.40 

41. MISS HOBBS. Jerome K. Je- 
rome. 1902. Easy. English; com- 
edy; 4 acts; 5 men, 4 women. Arti- 
ficial but amusing. Lively situa- 
tions; dialogue acceptable; several 
good parts, not deep or subtle. 
STAGING somewhat elaborate, but 
may be managed, with ingenuity. 
Two drawing-room interiors, one 
opening upon a terrace or garden; 
and a cabin on a yacht, for which 
screw-chairs, and various other 
nautical fixtures are desirable if 
not necessary. (Royalty $25.00, 
payable to the publisher.) French. 
$0.25 

42. MISSION OF &ETTY, THE. 

Evelyn Watson. 1914. Easy. Amer- 
ican serious comedy; 2 acts; 8 
women. Interesting little play for 
girls or for a woman's club. Mild 
comedy, with a touch of sentiment, 
which should not be over-played. 
Four of the characters appear in 
the first act as little girls and in 
the second in their teens. STAG- 
ING simple: A parlor. Baker. $0.15 

43. NIGHT BIDEBS, THE. Edwin 
Carty Ranck. 1912. Easy. Amer- 
ican; comedy drama; 3 acts; 8 men, 
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3 women (and extras). Vigorous, 
effective play of Kentucky life, 
with a picture of the "tobacco-war" 
of a few years ago; characters typi- 
cal; dialogue acceptable; may be 
shortened somewhat in the middle. 
The scenes showing the crowd of 
"Night-Riders" go with a rush. The 
parts of the hero and heroine call 
for varied acting. STAGING not 
difficult: Three interiors; two com- 
fortable, rather old-fashioned South- 
ern parlors; a dilapidated country 
school-house, bare and dirty. (Roy- 
alty $16.00, payable to the author, 
42 Washington Square, New York.) 
Harvard Dramatic Club $0.50 

44. ON PAROLE. Louis Evan Ship- 
man. MS. Moderately easy. Amer- 
ican; serious comedy; 4 acts; 9 
men, 4 women (and extras). A 
melodrama of the Civil War. Situ- 
ations and dialogue well managed; 
several good characters — the part 
of the leading girl calls for versa- 
tility and emotional force. STAG- 
ING important but not difficult me- 
chanically: (1) a Virginia "shack" 
or log-house, with cook-stove, lad- 
der to loft, etc.; (2) a handsome 
old-fashioned parlor; (3) a garden, 
with house at one side, and hedges 
at the other side and the back, 
lilac bushes, garden seats. Cos- 
tumes of 1864-5. (Royalty $25.00.) 
American Play Co., New York. 

45. PAIB OF SPECTACLES, A. Syd- 
ney Grundy. 1890. Easy. Eng- 
lish; comedy; 3 acts; 8 men, 3 
women. Well-known piece, much 
used by amateurs, artificial in idea, 
but effective for acting. Situation 
and characters amusing. STAGING 
easy; a comfortable sitting-room. 
(Royalty $15.00 in smaller towns, 
$25.00 in larger, payable to the pub- 
lisher.) French $0.25 

46. PIOtEON, THE. John Gals- 
worthy. 1911. Difficult. English; 
serious comedy; 3 acts; 7 men, 2 
women. Admirable play, for those 
who can act it. Kindly and hum- 
orous portrayal of the futile efforts 
of a "pigeon," or, in American slang, 



an "easy mark," towards a solu- 
tion of the problem of the unfit. 
The parts, all finely individualized, 
require strong and subtle handling. 
Essentially a play of London life; 
the right atmosphere must be given. 
STAGING easy. A living-room in. a 
comfortable city apartment. (Roy- 
alty . $25.00, payable to Winthrop 
Ames, The Little Theatre, West 
44th St., New Tork.) Scribner 
$0.60 

47. PRIVATE SECRETARY, TBE. 
Charles Hawtrey. First pro- 
duced in 1884. Easy. English; 
comedy; 3 acts; 9 men, 4 women. 
Slapstick farce, a collection of the 
stock figures of the old comedy, but 
amusing if played with liveliness. 
STAGING easy: (1) a bachelor's 
sitting-room; (2) the "morning- 
room" at a country-house. (Royalty 
$15.00, payable to the publisher.) 
French $0.25 

48. PROGRESS OF MRS. ALEX- 
ANDER, TEE. Louise R. Stan wood. 
1911. Difficult. American; comedy; 
3 acts; 10 men, 11 women. Effec- 
tive though superficial play, por- 
traying the "progress" of a 
shrewd "climber" from her West- 
ern home town to Newport and 
finally to Boston. Situations well 
contrived; dialogue good; char- 
acters varied and well-drawn. The 
different types, representing the 
Westerners, the Newport smart 
set and the Beacon Hill aristoc- 
racy demand a range of talent 
rarely found in a single amateur 
group. STAGING: (1) a parlor in 
"Breezeboro, Michigan"; (2) a "pa- 
latial" drawing-room at Newport; 
(3) a dignified old-fashioned Bos- 
ton drawing-room. (Printed. Roy- 
alty $15.00.) Agency for Unpub- 
lished Plays. 



49. ROMANCERS, THE. Edmond 
Rostand. 1899. Easy. Romantic 
comedy in verse; 3 acts; 5 men, 
1 woman. Charming and amus- 
ing piece, much used by amateurs. 
A boy and a girl make love over 
the garden wall, to the pretended 
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disapproval but secret delight of 
their fathers. With the engagement 
the wall is taken down; there fol- 
low quarrels; at last, reconciliation. 
The acting is not difficult, but cos- 
tumes and STAGING should be 
elaborate. A single scene, a gar- 
den. As many musicians, torch- 
bearers, etc., as the stage permits. 
Costumes of 17th or 18 th century. 
Baker $0.25 

50. SAFFROH TRUNK, THE. Esther 
Brown TifTany. MS. Easy. Amer- 
ican; comedy; 3 acts; 7 men, 4 
women. Pleasant farce, rather 
slight in texture. A nice young 
girl goes from her New England 
village home to visit fashionable 
cousins in the city. Various types. 
STAGING not difficult: An old- 
fashioned village parlor; a city 
drawing-room. (Royalty $10.00; 
typewritten, with parts). Agency 
for Unpublished Plays. 

51. SCRAP OF PAPER, A. J. Pal- 
grave Simpson. 1861. Easy. Come- 
dy; French Setting; 3 acts; 6 men, 
6 women. Amusing farce, with im- 
probable plot, exploiting several 
eccentric characters; much used by 
amateurs. Dialogue effective, good 
parts, well varied; should be given 
with spirit. STAGING not diffi- 
cult: A drawing-room; a gentle- 
man's sitting-room; a conservatory. 
Dramatic Publishing Co., Chicago. 

$0.15 

52. THOMPSON. St. John Hankin 
and George Calderon. 1913. Mod- 
erately easy. English; comedy; 3 
acts; 5 men, 5 women. Whimsical 
piece. Slight plot, but droll situa- 
tions, odd but lifelike characters, 
and clever dialogue. A romantic girl 
has idealized a former lover on the 
strength of newspaper reports of 
his heroic death in a shipwreck; 
the reports were incorrect; he 
turns up again, dapper and un- 
heroic. The parts of the lover, 
the girl, an elderly spinster, and 
particularly the girl's mother — rat- 
tle-pated and charming— offer 
chances of excellent comic work. 



STAGING not difficult: (1) a draw- 
ing-room; (2) a garden. (Royalty 
$25.00, payable to Samuel French, 
New York.) Kennerley $1.00 



53. TRAGEDY OF HAH, THE. John 
Masefield. 1908. Difficult. Eng- 
lish; tragedy; 3 acts; 8 men, 5 
women. Powerful play, grim but 
beautiful, possible only for skillful 
actors. A girl whose father has been 
hanged for the crime of another 
man, is tormented by her jealous 
and sordid relatives till in frenzy 
she kills the lover who has jilted 
her and runs to drown herself in 
the sea. Strong imaginative acting 
required throughout, particularly 
in the parts of the heroine, Nan, 
and of old Gaffer Pearce. The at- 
mosphere of English village life in 
1810 must be suggested. STAGING 
not difficult, but must be appro- 
priate; an English cottage interior, 
with battered, old-fashioned furni- 
ture. (For performance, address the 
author, care of C. F. Cazenove, 12 
Henrietta St., Covent Garden, Lon- 
don, W. C, England.) Kennerley. 
$1.25 

54. TURH OF THE ROAD, THE. 

Rutherford Mayne. 1912. In "The 
Drone and other Plays." Mod- 
erately difficult. Irish; serious; 2 
scenes and epilogue; 7 men, 3 wom- 
en. Strong, emotional- little play 
of North Ireland life. The theme 
is of more than local interest, the 
final revolt of the gifted musician 
son in a sordid farm family. The 
characters are well varied and ad- 
mirably human; the dialogue ex- 
cellent. Needs atmosphere of sim- 
ple sincerity. Two of the actors 
must be able to play the violin, 
one of them really well. STAGING 
not difficult: An Irish farm-kitch- 
en, with large fireplace. (Copy- 
righted in the United States; for 
performance, address the publish- 
ers.) Maunsel: Dublin $0.40 



55. VAN BORH. Edward A. Robin- 
son. 1914. Difficult. American; 
serious comedy; 3 acts; 4 men, 3 
women. Keen and subtle presenta- 
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tion of the inter-play of personal- 
ity. A girl has become engaged to 
a successful artist, capable but 
selfish, while really in love with 
a gifted and generous ne'er-do-well. 
The ne'er-do-well finds a new man- 
hood, and the girl turns to her 
right mate. Little action but 
strong dramatic effects. Charac- 
ters well individualized; dialogue 
brief, dramatic, and rich in humor. 
STAGING important but not diffi- 
cult mechanically: (1) an artist's 
studio; (2) a parlor or living-room. 
(Royalty $25.00, payable to the 
author, care of the publishers.) 
Macmillan $1.25 

56. VOICE OF AUTHORITY, THE. 

Bertha Currier Porter. 1912. Easy. 
American; light comedy for women 
only; 3 acts; 7 women. Good little 
play for beginners. A group of 
girls in a summer camp is quar- 
antined unexpectedly on suspicion 
of scarlet fever; the town consta- 
ble is set to guard them, and his 
voice is heard off-stage through- 
out the play. STAGING simple; 
a farm kitchen, or living-room. 
Baker $0.25 

57. WEEK THE DEVIL WAS IM. 
Charles McEvoy. 1909. Moder- 
ately difficult. English; comedy; 4 
acts; 5 men, 4 women. Capital 
farce comedy, with clever dialogue, 
droll situations, and good satir- 
ical character-drawing. A "nature- 
faking" novelist, worn out with 
city life, goes gypsying in the Eng- 
lish fashion with a "purple van," 
and meets a girl admirer of his 
books who is herself playing 
gypsy in the mornings. Their 
love-making, in an effected lingo, 
is ingenious and amusing. The 
dialogue may be shortened in sev- 
eral places. STAGING somewhat 
difficult: Act 1, the novelist's study; 
For the rest of, the play an out- 
door scene, a clearing in a wood, 
with the rear of a gypsy wagon 
showing at one side of stage. Bul- 
len: London $0.60 



58. WOMEJT POB VOTES. Eliza- 
beth Hughes. 1912. Easy. Amer- 
ican; comedy; 3 acts; 4 men, 7 
women. Amusing light piece wlaA.<jh 
may be given effectively by worn. ^n; 
action slight but characters, *s*it- 
uation, and dialogue lifelXlse. 
(Royalty $15.00, payable to 2VSTS.ss 
Emily Coddington, 24 West S 6 th 
St., New York.) Dutton $n_ _ oo 
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YOU NEVEB CAJT TS^^ 
George Bernard Shaw. Moderate, 
ly easy. English; comedy; 4 acts; 
6 men, 4 women. Whimsical ttl&y 
of absurd incident but lifeline 
characters and brilliant dialog- ue. 
For skillful actors, who can do it 
with sprightliness and grace, an 
excellent play; the part of The 
Waiter, calls for unusual ease and 
versatility. STAGING rather elabo- 
rate; a dentist's office, with operat- 
ing-chair; a hotel terrace overlook- 
ing the se.a; a private parlor in a 
hotel, opening upon a terrace at 
back. For the terrace a private 
dining-room may be substituted. 
Often given in colleges. (Royalty 
$25.00, payable to the Society of 
Authors, 1, Central Buildings, Tot- 
hill St., Westminster, London, S. 
W., England.) Brentano $0.40 

ONE-ACT PLAYS 

60. AFTERJTOON BEHE1B8AL, AN. 
Lizzie Margaret Knapp. 1892. 
Easy. American; comedy; 30 
minutes; 6 women. Agreeable light 
sketch for women beginners in- 
troducing a song or two and some 
"stunts." STAGING simple; a par- 
lor. Baker $0.25 

61. AUGUSTUS XH SEABCH OP A 
FATHEB. Harold Chapin. /1911. 
Difficult. English; serious come- 
dy; 25 minutes; 3 men. Subtle lit- 
tle play; the conversation of an 
elderly night-watchman, a face- 
tious policeman, and a young was- 
trel, actually the watchman's son, 
believed by the father to be pros- 
pering and respectable in America. 
Marked possibilities in the poign- 
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antly ironic contrast between the 
commonplace mood of the father 
and the suppressed misery of the 
son. All the parts must be well 
played, two of them with a' cockney 
accent. STAGING important. A de- 
serted street at night; at one side 
a workman's sidewalk shanty such 
as one sees in front of unfinished 
buildings. Gowans & Gray: Lon- 
don $0.20 

62. BEAUTY AND THE JACOBIN. 

Booth Tarkingrton. 1912. Moder- 
ately difficult. Serious comedy; 
French Revolution setting; one 
hour; 3 men, 2 women (and extras). 
Clever play for good actors who can 
suggest the historical atmosphere. 
Three "aristocrats," trying to es- 
cape from France, are caught by a 
Revolutionary agent but unex- 
pectedly let go. Spirited action; 
dialogue vivid but somewhat 
lengthy; strong emotional possi- 
bilities for two men and two wom- 
en. STAGING not difficult; a shab- 
by attic room, with old-fashioned 
furniture. Costumes important. 
(Royalty $5.00, payable to the Red 
Cross Society of America.) 
Harper $1.00 

199. BACK OF TEB YARDS. Ken- 
neth Sawyer Goodman. 1914. Mod- 
erately difficult. American; serious; 
35 minutes; 3 men, 2 women. 
Strong little play of city street 
problems. A priest and a kindly 
police sergeant get from a boy, 
wild but not bad, the son of a 
widow, a confession of his part in 
a street shooting. Good charac- 
terization and dialogue; atmo- 
sphere serious, kindly and whole- 
some. Strong emotional possibil- 
ities. STAGING easy; the kitchen 
of a plainly furnished city flat. 
(Royalty $5.00, payable to the pub- 
lishers.) The Stage Guild: Chi- 
cago $0.35 

63. BEXAES OF CANTERBURY, 
THE. Anna Bird Stewart. 1912. 
Easy. American; comedy; 40 min- 
utes; 11 women. Ingenious little 
extravaganza for beginners; life in 



a girls' school, introducing, in a 
dream, seven of the women char- 
acters of Chaucer's "Canterbury 
Tales." The play is partly in 
verse, and has incidental songs. 
STAGING not difficult. A class- 
room (or a room in a dormitory). 
The costumes, important but easily 
contrived, are described in detail 
in the text. French $0.25 



64. BETWEEN THE SOUP AND 
THE SAVOURY. Gertrude Jen 
nings. 1911. Easy. English; 
30 minutes; 3 women. Capital 
farce. Conversation of three 
servants in the kitchen, while din- 
ner is being served upstairs. The 
lively business of dishing-up four 
courses of a dinner furnishes a 
comical background for the story 
of the kitchen-maid's imaginary 
love-affair. Since its production 
by Mr. Cyril Maude in 1910 this 
has been one of the most popular 
curtain-raisers in England, and 
has been much used by English 
amateurs. STAGING simple. The 
essential feature is the properties, 
the many dishes and utensils, all 
of which are carefully detailed in 
the stage-text. (Copyrighted in 
United States; for performance ad- 
dress Samuel French, New York.) 
French: London $0.20 
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65. BONNIE DUNDEE. Frank 
Richardson. 1910. Moderately 
difficult. English; setting of late 
17th century; 40 minutes; 4 men, 
2 women. Good little historical 
piece of Cavaliers and Covenanters. 
Situations good; characters and dia- 
logue well worked in. The dif- 
ficulty, of course, lies in suggesting 
the elaborate 17th century man- 
ners. STAGING important though 
not difficult mechanically; an "oak 
chamber," with double doors at 
back, a large fireplace, a secret 
panel in the wall, etc.; heavy old 
furnishings. Costumes important. 
(Copyrighted in the United States; 
for performance address Samuel 
French, New York.) French: Lon- 
don $0.20 



< 
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66. BRACELET, THE. Alfred Sutro. 
1912. Difficult. English; serious 
comedy; 25 minutes; 4 men, 
4 women. Very clever play, for 
skillful actors; striking situations, 
brilliant dialogue, and varied and 
lifelike characters. Sophisticated. 
The lady of the house, in search 
for a lost bracelet, discovers that 
her husband has given another 
like it to the pretty governess; 
there is a scene, and bitter talk, 
in the course of which the hus- 
band learns that the pretty gov- 
erness has deceived him as he has 
deceived his wife. STAGING not 
difficult; a dining-room, rather 
heavy and sombre in furnishings, 
in a city house. (Royalty $5.00, 
payable to the publisher.) French. 

$0.25 

67. BUBCtI*AB, THE. Margaret Cam- 
eron. 1903. Easy; American; 
comedy; 30 minutes; 5 women. 
Amusing little farce for beginners. 
Five frightened women, at night, in 
a summer cottage, think they hear 
burglars and find a cat. STAGING 
simple; a parlor with several doors 
and a window. French $.0.25 

68. BY OTTBSELVES. Ludwig Fulda, 
translated in "Poet-Lore." 1912. 
Easy; comedy; 25 minutes; 3 men, 
2 women* Pretty little piece. Con- 
versation of a husband and wife 
while awaiting the guests supposed 
to have been invited to their first 
elaborate dinner. They quarrel and 
make up, discover that the invita- 
tions have not been sent and pass 
the evening "by themselves." 
STAGING not difficult. The essen- 
tial feature is a dinner table, elabo- 
rately decorated, for twelve or 
fourteen persons. (The effect can 
be given by means of a large round 
table top, the four or five places 
next the audience elaborately set, 
the rest suggested.) — Badger. $1.50 



69. CABBZEB PIGEON, 

CURTAIN RAISERS.) 



. (See 



70. CHABMXNCt LEA1TDBE. Theo- 
dore de Banville, author of "Grin- 
goire." 1854. Rather easy. Old- 



fashioned costume comedy. French 
atmosphere. 2 men, 1 woman. 
Poetic trifle something in the man- 
ner of MoliSre. STAGING — A part 
of the Luxembourg Gardens, Paris, 
with house-fronts and trees. 
French $0.25 

71. CI.OSE PBISONBBS. Marjorie 
Gregg. MS. Easy; American; 
comedy; 30 minutes; 2 men, 3 
women. Slight but amusing farce. 
A rich aunt and the nephew with 
whom she has quarreled arrive, un- 
known to each other, at the house 
of suburban relatives; the family 
tries to keep them apart. Dialogue 
rather good; characters lifelike, 
though sketchy. STAGING not dif- 
ficult: The hall of a suburban 
house. (Royalty $3.00.) Agency 
for Unpublished Plays. 

72. COI.UMBINE: A FANTASY. Regi- 
nald Arkell. 1913. Difficult; En- 
glish; fantastic comedy; 25 min- 
utes; 4 men, 1 woman. A dainty • 
little piece for versatile and grace- 
ful actors. Pierrot and Harlequin 
are rivals for the love of Colum- 
bine, who calls in two country fel- 
lows, an old man and a boy, to 
help her decide. The parts of the 
old man and boy call for West 
Country dialect; the other three 
parts for graceful speech and pan- 
tomime. STAGING: A pretty out- 
door scene at evening. The light- 
ing must be delicately managed. A 
costume play. Sidgwick & Jackson, 
London $0.35 

73. COME MICHAEI.MAS. Keble 
Howard, 1909. Difficult if the dia- 
lect is preserved. English; com- 
edy; 15 minutes; 1 man, 2 
women. Good little farce; a 
farmer and his wife wish their son 
to marry and take the farm in their 
place; the young man is so bash- 
ful that at last the mother man- 
ages the proposal herself. The 
mother, the son and the girl are 
all good parts; dialogue full of 
homely humor. STAGING sim- 
ple: A farm living room or 
kitchen. (Royalty $5.00, payable 
to the publisher.) French. . .$0.25 
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74. CONFESSIONAL, THE. (See 
DRAMATIC EPISODES.) 

75. COURT COMEDY, A. (See DRA- 
MATIC EPISODES.) 



Eden Phil- 
potts. 1912. English. Duckworth, 
London $0.60 

(69.) THE CABBIES PIGEON. Mod- 
erately difficult; serious; 20 min- 
utes; 2 men. Tense little play for 
clever actors. On his deathbed a 
rough old poacher, despite the pro- 
test of his old wife, shoots the car- 
rier pigeon of his hated neighbor. 
Two excellent parts; the chief dif- 
ficulty lies in the Somersetshire 
dialect used by all three charac- 
ters. STAGING simple: a cottage 
interior with bed for the old man 
and an open window through which 
the shot is fired. 



(95.) HIATUS. Serious; comedy; 30 
minutes; 4 men, 2 women. Moder- 
ately difficult; interesting piece for 
skillful players. After the death of 
a famous author, supposed to care 
nothing for women, the woman 
writer who has loved him but 
never dared tell him so meets the 
utterly commonplace woman whom 
he had once courted. Little action, 
but good dialogue and dramatic ef- 
fect. STAGING simple; a taste- 
fully furnished library or study. 

(151.) THE POINT OP VIEW. Easy 
except for dialect; 20 minutes; 2 
men, 1 woman. Effective little farce 
of village life: A well-meaning old 
bachelor makes up a quarrel be- 
tween a young married pair and 
wins the dislike of both. Situation, 
characters and dialogue all effec- 
tive. STAGING simple; a cottage 
interior. 

76. DEXiICATB GROUND. Charles 
Dance. 1848. Easy. Comedy; 
French revolution setting; 1 hour; 
2 men, 1 woman. Ingenious bur- 
lesque of French triangle-melo- 
drama, expressed in utterly inof- 
fensive terms. The wife and the 
lover are caricatures of old-fash- 



ioned romantic types and the hus- 
band is absurdly Machiavellian. 
Excellent possibilities for skillful 
players; situations droll; charac- 
ters all good; dialogue good, though 
wordy. STAGING not difficult; a 
comfortable sitting room with old- 
fashioned furnishings, opening at 
the back upon a garden. Costumes 
important. French $0.25 

DRAMATIC EPISODES. Marjorie 
Benton Cooke. 1911. Dramatic Pub- 
lishing Co $1.25 

(74.) THE CONPE8SIONAX. Easy. 
American; comedy; 15 minutes; 2 
men, 1 woman. Artificial little piece; 
reconciliation of an affectedly fash- 
ionable married pair after misun- 
derstandings and pretended flirta- 
tions with other people. STAGING 
simple; a parlor or library. 

(75.) A COURT COMEDY. Moder- 
ately difficult historical comedy; 25 
minutes; 1 man, 2 women. Clever 
play, introducing Charles II, Nell 
Gwynne and Lady Frances Stuart. 
Good possibilities for skillful play- 
ers who can stage it properly. All 
the parts, especially Nell's, good, 
but difficult. STAGING important; 
the scene, representing a room in 
the palace, should be set with hand- 
some old furniture. Costumes im- 
portant. 

(115.) THE LION AND THE XADY. 

Easy. English or American; com- 
edy; 20 minutes; 1 man, 1 woman. 
Artificial, but offering chances for 
versatile acting. A young lady pre- 
sents herself at the flat of a bril- 
liant young actor as a new servant; 
he guesses her identity and an en- 
gagement follows. STAGING not 
difficult; a handsomely furnished 
study containing a bust of Shakes- 
peare. 



(128.) MANNERS AND MODES. 

Easy. American; comedy; 20 min- 
utes; 9 women. Good sketch for 
beginners. Conversation of sales- 
girls and customers in a millinery 
shop. STAGING simple; a plain 
interior; tables with hats on stand- 
ards and a large mirror. 
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(191.) WHEN I.OVE IS YOUNG. 

Easy. American; comedy; 20 min- 
utes; 1 man, 8 women. Artificial 
but amusing little piece. Two moth- 
ers brine about the engagement of 
a boy and a girl by pretending op- 
position. STAGING easy; a parlor. 

77. DUST OF THE BOAD. Kenneth 
Sawyer Goodman. 1912. Moder- 
ately difficult. American; serious; 
20 minutes; 3 men, 1 woman. In- 
teresting and impressive Christmas 
morality play, giving a modern set- 
ting to the legend of the repentance 
of Judas. Characters well varied; 
a feeble old man, a farmer and his 
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wife, hard and "respectable* 
"Stranger" — Judas. Strong emo- 
tional possibilities. Dialogue good. 
STAGING important, though sim- 
ple; a farm living room. The light- 
ing must be carefully managed. 
Spot-light essential. (Royalty $6.00, 
payable to the publishers.) The 
Stage Guild, Chicago $0.35 



,, AND 
George Middleton. 1911. Holt.. $1.35 



78. BMBEB8. Moderately difficult. 
American; serious; 35 minutes; 2 
men, 1 woman. A mother, widowed, 
calls in the aid of a former lover 
to help her son recover from a se- 
rious love disappointment. When 
at last the older man succeeds, by 
telling of his own experience, in 
terms which only the woman com- 
prehends, the embers of the old 
love are unexpectedly stirred to 
life. Unusual and dramatic situa- 
tion. Three good parts, two of 
them requiring subtle acting. 
STAGING simple; a comfortable 
sitting room. Lighting important. 



79. TBS FAUtTTRES. Difficult. Amer- 
ican; serious; 25 minutes; 1 man, 
1 woman. Strong and unusual sit- 
uation. A modern version of what 
a meeting of the lovers of Brown- 
ing's "The Statue and The Bust," 
free, after the husband's death, 
might have been. Characters and 
dialogue good. Requires mature 
actors. STAGING important, but 
not difficult. The lighting Is im- 



portant; if possible represen 
the gradually fading daylight 
out and the Increasing glow £ 
the fireplace within. 



(183.) MADONNA. Somewhat 
cult. American; serious; 25 
utes; 3 men, 1 woman. Inter < 
ing litle play if delicately 
sented. A father, who knows, 
hides the fact that he must i 
die from heart trouble, tells 
daughter and her fiance* the nl. 
before their wedding about 
mother, dead long ago. Little 
tion, but large possibilities of Q ra 
ma tic suggestion if acted v^:r~3 
quietly; must not be made sentjv 
mental. STAGING importer? t, 
though not difficult mechanical ly; 
a library and furnishings. Lighting- 
important. 



(126.) THE MAN MASTEBFUXk Dif- 
ficult. American; serious; 20 min- 
utes; 2 women. Interesting play; 
the situation somewhat like Strind- 
berg*s "The Stronger," but the spirit 
different. The wife keeps her hus- 
band from the younger woman, 
who wishes her to consent to a 
divorce, by showing the man as 
she has come to know him. All 
very simple, without melodrama. 
Requires subtle work, especially 
by the wife. STAGING easy; a 
sitting room in a city flat. 

(Royalty for each of these plays 
$10.00, payable to the author, The 
Players, 16 Gramercy Park, New 
York City.) 

198. EPH&AXM AND THE WINCHED 

BE AS. Kenneth Sawyer Goodman. 
1914. Moderately difficult. English; 
fantastic comedy; 30 minutes; 4 
men, 3 women. Ingenious and 
sophisticated with serious under- 
current. To the house of a com- 
monplace* and hard young English- 
man and his nicer wife there come 
on Christmas eve an eloquent hu- 
morous Tramp, a Young Woman 
from the Streets, and a Young Man 
in a Silk Hat, led by a Winged 
Bear which has the power of stir- 
ring the hidden good in a hard na- 
ture; under this influence the young 
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Philistine is himself thawed into 
kindliness. For clever actors very 
g^ood possibilities in this odd little 
piece; all parts good. The "Winged 
Bear" may be made up, dressed, 
etc., as seems fitting. STAGING 
simple; a comfortable library or 
sitting room. (Royalty $5.00, pay- 
able to the publishers.) The Stage 
Guild $0.35 

80. FATAIi XE88AGE, THE. John 
Kendrick Bangs in "The Bicyclers 
and Other Plays." Easy. Ameri- 
can; comedy; 30 minutes; 5 men, 4 
women. Capital farce for begin- 
ners; the rehearsal of an amateur 
play, with piquant burlesque of 
melodrama. Dialogue good though 
wordy. STAGING important though 
not difficult; a drawing-room. A 
few feet behind the permanent cur- 
tain a temporary drop-curtain, 
which can be raised and lowered, is 
suspended from a wire across the 
stage, as absurdly and amateur- 
ishly as possible. (Royalty $1.00, 
if several copies of the play are 
bought, payable to the publishers.) 
Harper '. $1.00 

81. TEED TEE BRUTE. George Pas- 
ton. English; comedy; 25 minutes; 
1 man, 2 women. Capital study of 
London working-class life. The 
honest but surly husband mellowed 
to tenderness after a good meal. 
Situation unusual; characters well 
conceived; dialogue excellent. Op- 
portunity for skillful actors who 
can give the London cockney ac- 
cent and atmosphere. STAGING 
easy; a poorly furnished kitchen or 
living room. (Royalty $5.00, paya- 
ble to the publisher.) French. .$0.25 

82. PIPTH COMMANDMENT, THE. 

Stanley Houghton in "Five One-Act 
Plays." Moderately easy. English; 
serious; comedy; 25 minutes; 2 
men, 2 women. Grim, though quiet 
little study of a middle-aged hypo- 
chondriac" mother. Dialogue and 
characters lifelike, emotional possi- 
bilities. STAGING simple; a sitting 
room, cozy and shabby. (Royalty 
$5.00, payable to the publisher.) 
French $0.75 



. (See Short 



83. FUTURISTS, 

Plays.) 



84. GAME OF CHESS, THE. Ken- 
neth Sawyer Goodman. 1914. Dif- 
flcult. Serious; Russian setting; 25 
minutes; 4 men. Strong little play; 
a duel of wits and nerve between 
an elderly Russian nobleman and 
a Nihilist working-man who has 
come to kill him. The part of the 
nobleman — elegant, acute, master- 
ful — requires subtle acting. STAG- 
ING important though not difficult 
mechanically. A handsomely fur- 
nished study, somber in color. 
Lighting important. (Royalty $5.00. 
payable to the publishers. The 
Stage Guild. Chicago $0.35 

85. QUI SEFP I NA . Thomas Little- 
field Marble. 1909. Easy, except 
for American-Italian dialect; seri- 
ous comedy; 20 minutes; 3 men, 2 
women. An immigrant girl, just 
arrived, is reunited with her lover, 
a waiter in a restaurant. The dia- 
logue and the characters — three of 
them Italian — are rather good, but 
the interest comes from the Italian 
atmosphere. STAGING not difficult: 
A private room in an Italian res- 
taurant. Dramatic Publishing Co. 
$0.25 

86. GO£DElT WEDDING, TEE. Eden 
Philpotts and Charles Groves. 1899. 
Moderately easy. English; serious 
comedy; 40 minutes; 2 men, 1 
woman. Ingenious little study, 
with emotional possibilities. An 
old gentleman and. his wife, on the 
day of their golden wedding, are 
visited by a friend of their youth; 
there is an unexpected flare-up of 
the jealousy and passion of fifty 
years before, and then all come to 
their senses. Deft work is needed 
in all three parts. STAGING easy; 
a sitting-room, with comfortable 
but old-fashioned furnishings, open- 
ing upon a garden at the back. 
(Royalty $5.00, payable to the 
publisher.) French $0.25 

87. GOOD NEWS, THE. J. Fred Bal- 
lard. Difficult. American; serious; 
30 minutes; 3 men, 1 woman, 1 boy. 
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Grim but powerful. An old farmer 
and his wife get word that their 
only son has been sentenced to 
prison. Characters and dialogue 
lifelike. STAGING easy; a farm 
livingr-room. (Royalty $10.00, pay- 
able to the author, 249 West 11th 
St., New York.) Harvard Coopera- 
tive Society $0.35 

88. GREAT LOOK, THE. Nita Fay- 
don. 1912. Easy. English; com- 
edy; 15 minutes; 2 men, 2 women. 
Capital theatrical sketch. An act- 
ress, rehearsing at home a melo- 
dramatic part in which a woman is 
supposed to get word of her hus- 
band's sudden death, receives a 
telegram announcing the death of 
her own husband; the message had 
been sent by the husband himself, 
to show how unreal her manner 
had been. Excellent opportunity 
for a clever and versatile actress; 
the other parts are simple. STAG- 
ING — A comfortable parlor. French: 
London $0.20 

89. THE GREEN COAT. Alfred de 
Musset and Emile Augier. 1854. 
Easy; mid-century atmosphere; 
French; 20 minutes; 3 men, 1 
woman. Charming sentimental 
comedy of artists' life. Easy for 
amateurs. STAGING — A poorly- 
furnished studio. Costumes — mid- 
century, but can easily be con- 
trived. French $0.25 

90. ORINGOIRE. T. de Banville; 
translated by Anna Sprague Mac- 
Donald and Katherine Searle. Mod- 
erately easy; serious comedy; 
France in 15th century; 40 minutes; 
4 men, 2 women (and supes). Good 
translation of this charming play. 
King Louis XI, at the house of a 
rich tradesman, takes a fancy to 
Gringoire, a wandering ballad 

. singer, and arranges a marriage for 
him with the tradesman's pretty 
daughter. Effective situations ; 
characters well varied and vivid; 
strong emotional possibilities, espe- 
cially in the part of the bal- 
lad singer. The difficulty lies 
in giving the old-time atmos- 
phere. STAGING — A room of a 



medieval house and furniture of 
heavy carved oak. Costumes of 
15th century. (MS. without parts, 
royalty $5.00.) MS. Agency for Un- 
published Plays. [Another transla- 
tion, not quite so good, by Arthur 
Shirley, may be had from the Dra- 
matic Publishing Co. for $0.15; no 
royalty.] 

200. GROOVE, THE. George Middle- 
ton. In "Possession" (and other 
plays), 1915. Easy. American; 
serious comedy; 25 minutes; 2 
women. Two sisters talking as 
they prepare for bed. The older 
sacrifices her ambitions and re- 
mains in her narrow "groove" in 
the little town, to give the younger 
her opportunity. Charming and 
thoughtful. STAGING easy; a bed- 
room. (Royalty $10.00, payable to 
the author, 16 Gramercy Park, New 
York City.) Holt $1.35 

91. SAT, THE. (See SHORT PLAYS 
FOR AMATEURS.) 

92. HER FIRST ASSIGNMENT. 

Gladys Ruth' Bridgham. 1914. 
Easy. American; comedy; one 
hour; 10 women. Artificial but 
amusing farce for women begin- 
ners. A newly appointed society 
reporter, to make copy, poses at an 
afternoon tea as the celebrity she 
thought she had missed, and is 
confronted unexpectedly by the 
lady herself. Characters superficial 
but effective; dialogue acceptable. 
STAGING simple; a parlor, dec- 
orated for a party. Baker. . . .$0.15 

93. HER LADYSHIP'S JEWELS. 

(See NINE OF DIAMONDS, THE.) 

94. HERO FOR A HUSBAND, A. 

(See PERFIDIOUS MARRIAGE, 
THE.) 

95. HIATUS. (See CURTAIN RAIS- 
ERS.) 

96. HIGHER GOOD, THE. Thatcher 
H. Guild. Moderately difficult. 
American; serious; 25 minutes; 7 
men. At a slum mission the gov- 
ernor of the state, on a political 
trip, meets his long-lost brother, a 
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vagabond and convict lately con- 
verted; after hesitating: from fear 
of the effect on his political 
future, he owns his brother. STAG- 
ING — The ante-room of a small 
street mission hall, the meeting- 
room showing behind with benches, 
a platform, a small organ, etc. 
(Typewritten, without parts. Roy- 
alty, $8.00.) MS. Agency for Un- 
published Plays. 



97. 



Kenneth Sawyer Goodman and 
Thomas Wood Stevens. 1913. Dif- 
ficult. Comedy; English; 16th cen- 
tury; 25 minutes; 6 men, 2 women. 
Clever and amusing picture of an 
improbable meeting between King 
Henry VIII and the artist, Hans 
Holbein. Characters well conceived 
(the testy and impulsive artist, the 
beery model, the landlady and her 
coquettish daughter; the king, 
humorous yet dignified; the cus- 
tomers). The imitation of 16th 
century talk is unusually good. 
STAGING not difficult; a plainly 
furnished room, with easel, palette 
and brushes, several canvases, a 
raised seat for the model, etc. Ex- 
cellent possibilities for skillful 
players. (Royalty $5.00, payable to 
the publisher.) The Stage Guild: 
Chicago. 



98. HORSE THIEVES, THE. Her- 
man Hagedorn. 1909. Easy. Amer- 
ican; ocmedy; 30 minutes; 4 men, 
2 women. Clever whimsical sketch 
of Western life; acts well. Two 
horse-thieves, escaped from jail, 
call in bravado at the sheriff's 
cabin and are retaken, but are freed 
once more through the whim and 
nerve of the sheriff's daughter. 
Droll and unusual situations and 
good dialogue; good characteriza- 
tion. STAGING simple; a ranch- 
kitchen. (Royalty $10.00, payable 
to the Agency for Unpublished 
Plays: Cambridge, Mass.) Har- 
vard Cooperative Society $0.60 

99. HOW HE UED TO HER. HUS- 

BAVD. Bernard Shaw. 1904. Mod- 
erately easy. English; comedy; 25 
minutes; 2 men, 1 woman. Clever, 



satirical comedy, sophisticated, for 
skillful players. Three capital 
parts, a young lover of poetical 
nature, but a good boxer; the rather 
common-place middle-aged married 
woman with whom he has been 
flirting, and to whom he has writ- 
ten poems; the husband, large and 
well-groomed, who resents the 
other man's apparent insensibility 
to the lady's charm, but is grati- 
fied by the poems. Wide range of 
burlesque emotion, and a good 
rough and tumble fight between the 
men. STAGING easy; the draw- 
ing-room of a handsome city flat. 
(Royalty $10.00, payable to The 
Society of Authors, 1 Central Build- 
ings, Tothill St., Westminster, Lon- 
don, S. W., England.) Brentano 
$0.40 

100. HOW THE VOTE WAS WON. 

Cicely Hamilton and Christopher 
St. John. 1910. Easy. English; 
comedy; 30 minutes; 2 men, 8 
women. Lively and clever Suffrage 
sketch. When a general strike of 
the women is called, and every 
working-woman goes to her "near- 
est male relative" to be supported, 
the men at once give them the vote. 
Good fun. English atmosphere 
should be suggested, but the effect- 
iveness of the play does not de- 
pend on the local color. STAGING 
simple; a cheaply-genteel sitting- 
room in a city house. Dramatic 
Publishing Co $0.26 



101. 'X&DA'S HONOURABLE. Ger- 
trude Robins. * 1914. In "Loving 
As We Do and Other Short Plays." 
Easy, except for dialect. English; 
comedy; 30 minutes; 1 man, 2 
women. Amusing sketch of Lon- 
don types. A young actress, the 
young gentleman who wants to 
marry her, and her mother, stout, 
kind-hearted, and with a strong 
Cockney accent, who takes the 
young gentleman caller for the up- 
holsterer sent to mend the carpet. 
The play combines well with a 
heavier piece in a program. STAG- 
ING easy; a sitting-room, cheaply 
but rather showily furnished. 
Laurie, London *. $0.35 
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102. IMA0INARY CONVERSATION, 

AN, Connal O'Riordan in "Shake- 
speare's End and Other Plays." 
1913. Moderately easy. Irish his- 
tory, 1798; 20 minutes; 2 men, 1 
woman. The "conversation" is be- 
tween Emmett, Tom Moore, the 
poet, and Moore's sister Kate, all 
young- and ardent, and concerned in 
the patriotic movement of the time. 
Tom plays, and the others sing the 
Marseillaise and two of Moore's 
Irish songs. The parts are well 
conceived; the dialogue good. The 
subtle little piece has unusual pos- 
sibilities, but must be played with 
both spirit and delicacy. STAG- 
ING — A sitting-room with 18th 
century furnishings. Costumes of 
1798. Stephen Swift, London. .$1.00 

103. IMPERTINENCE OF THE 
CREATURE, THE. Cosmo Lennox. 
Easy. English; comedy; 10 min- 
utes; 1 man, 1 woman. Effective 
little dialogue. A lady who has 
come to a ball to be introduced to 
her hostess's brother is annoyed 
by the attentions of a strange man, 
who proves at last to tie the 
brother, instructed by his sister to 
introduce himself. STAGING easy; 
a handsomely furnished parlor. 
(Royalty $5.00, payable to, the pub- 
lishers.) French $0.25 

104. XV EXTREMIS. Louise West. 
Easy. American; comedy; 25 min- 

' utes; 1 man, 5 women. Whimsical 
little sketch. A mother, with her 
daughters and son, who are in col- 
lege, is boarding in Cambridge; 
they have been extravagant, and 
when the usual check fails to come 
from the head of the family, they 
are almost "broke"; a friend bor- 
rows all but their last cent, which 
the son loses matching 1 pennies. 
Odd situation; dialogue lifelike; 
characters well drawn. May be 
played entirely by women. STAG- 
ING easy; a comfortable sitting- 
room. (Typewritten, MS. Agency 
for Unpublished Plays, with parts. 
Royalty, $5.00.) 

(See WISCON- 



106. 

SIN PLAYS.) 



106. INDIAN SUMMER.. Meilhac 
and Halevy; translated by Barrett 
H. Clark. 1913. Easy. French; 
comedy; 30 minutes; 2 men, 3 wom- 
en. Pretty little play. The story 
of the winning of a rich uncle's ap- 
proval of his nephew's secret mar- 
riage. STAGING easy. French. 
$0.25 

107. JACK AND JILL AND A 
FRIEND. Cicely Hamilton. 1911. 
Easy. English; comedy, with seri- 
ous vein; 2 scenes; 40 minutes; 
3 men, 1 woman. An engaged 
pair, both struggling authors, 
are competitors, unawares, for 
a story prize; when the girl 
wins, €he man objects at first to 
getting married on her money. 
Dialogue good. STAGING — A 
studio. (Royalty, $5.00, payable to 
the publisher.) French $0.25 

108. JACKDAW, THE. (See SEVEN 
SHORT PLAYS.) 

109. JOINT OWNERS IN SPAIN. 

Alice Brown. 1914. Easy. Ameri- 
can; comedy; 20 minutes; 4 wom- 
en. Charming little serious comedy 
for women. Two fretful roommates 
in an Old Ladies' Home divide their 
room by means of a chalk-mark on 
the floor, and are at last happy. 
Two excellent character parts, one 
noisy, one "weepy"; dialogue capi- 
tal. STAGING easy; a rather bare 
room; two single beds, two wash- 
stands, etc. (Royalty, $5.00, pay- 
able to Maurice Browne, The Little 
Theatre, Fine Arts Building, Chi- 
cago). The Little Theatre, Chi- 
cago $0.25 

110. JUST AS WELL. J. Hartley 
Manners. In "Happiness and Other 
Plays." 1914. Easy. English; 
comedy; 25 minutes; 1 man, 3 wom- 
en. Artificial but sprightly dialogue 
between an engaged pair, two days 
before the wedding. They agree to 
break the engagement, each to 
marry somebody else, but their mu- 
tual confidences reveal unknown 
faults in their new mates, and they 
decide to renew the engagement 
and keep the presents. An amus- 
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ing little piece, if played quickly 
and delicately. STAGING may be. 
either simple or elaborate; a parlor, 
filled with "wedding presents," sil 
ver, china, etc. (For performance, 
address the author, Lotus Club, New 
York.) Dodd, Mead & Co $1.00 



(See 



111. LADT -*-*„., 

MORE SHORT PLAYS.) 



112. LAND OF TEE FREE, THE. 

(See SPOILING THE BROTH.) 

113. LAST KAN IN, THE. W. B. 

Maxwell. Difficult. English; se- 
rious; 30 minutes; 4 men, 1 woman 
(supes). Grim and powerful lit- 
tle play. A sailor, who has killed 
a man in a quarrel, returns to the 
public house kept by his parents, 
whom he has not seen for many 
years, and is not recognized; in his 
sleep he acts over again the quar- 
rel and the murder. The sailor's 
part offers unusual possibilities for 
an actor with personality; the 
other parts are not difficult, except 
for the English dialect. STAGING 
easy; a rather bare room. (Royalty, 
$5.00, payable to Maurice Browne, 
The Little Theatre, Fine Arts 
Building, Chicago.) Go wans & 
Gray, London $0.25 

114. LESSON IN PEARLS, A. (See 
SHORT PLAYS FOR AMATEURS.) 

115. LION AND THE LADY, THE. 

(See DRAMATIC EPISODES.) 

116. UTTLE FOWL FLAT, A. Har- 
old Owen. Moderately easy. Eng- 
lish; comedy; 35 minutes; 2 men, 1 
boy, 2 women. Ingenious farce; a 
very popular curtain-raiser on the 
professional stage in England. At 
the dinnerless fiat of a man and 
his wife who are hard up, a chicken 
is delivered, by accident; they cook 
it; the rightful owner of the bird 
comes in, and they ask him to 
share the dinner. Good parts; good 
dialogue. STAGING easy; a shabby 
city flat. (Copyrighted in the 
United States; for performance ad- 
dress Samuel French, New York.) 
French, London $0.20 



117. LONESOMELXKE. Harold 
Brighouse. 1911. Not difficult. 
English; comedy; 25 minutes; 2 men, 
2 women. Excellent sketch of 
Lancashire factory town life. A 
grim old woman is about to move 
from her cottage to the almshouse, 
a shy but earnest young man, after 
proposing marriage to a girl who 
has come in to help her move, and 
being rejected, invites the old wom- 
an to live with him as a mother, 
and carries her off in his arms to 
his own cottage. The difficulty of 
the play lies, as does its charm, in 
the Lancashire dialect and atmos- 
phere. STAGING — A cottage in- 
terior, almost bare of furniture. 
Gowans & Gray $0.20 

118. LOST 8XLK HAT, THE. Lord 
Dunsany. In "Five Plays." 1914. 
Easy, except for atmosphere. Eng- 
lish; comedy; 15 minutes; 5 men. 
A piquant trifle. Conversation of 
an agitated young man, who has 
forgotten his hat, with The La- 
borer, The Clerk, The Poet, and 
The Policeman. Dialogue clever. 
STAGING not difficult. The piece 
may be given on a shallow 
stage, in front of a street 
scene drop, or with a background 
of screens. (No royalty required, 
but permission must be obtained 
from the publisher.) Kenner- 
ley $1.25 

119. LOVE PASSAGE, A. W. W. 

Jacobs and Philip E. Hubbard. 1913. 
Difficult. English; comedy; 40 min- 
utes; 3 men, 1 woman. Farce for 
skillful players with a well-equipped 
stage. The captain of a coasting 
steamer, to force his sprightly 
daughter to marry the elderly hus- 
band he has chosen, brings her 
on board his ship; there, however, 
she is courted and won, in spite of 
her father's opposition, by the 
good-looking mate. All the parts 
are good, and the situation and 
dialogue amusing, but the English 
atmosphere and dialect are difficult. 
STAGING difficult; the cabin of 
a small steamer, with port-holes, 
nautical table and chairs screwed 
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to floor, etc., and with the compan- 
ion-ladder (stairway) showing- at 
back. (Royalty, $5.00, payable to 
the publisher.) French $0.25 

120. £UirCK IN THE SUBURBS, A. 

Helen G. Ludington. 1906. Easy. 
American; comedy; 30 minutes; 9 
women. Amusing- sketch for wom- 
en beginners. Conversation, be- 
tween suburbanite ladies, of vary- 
ing types, and servants, working 
up to an extravaganza finish. 
STAGING easy. A parlor. French 
$0.25 

121. MABEL'S MANOEUVRE. R. 

Benedix, translated by Sydney 
Rosenfeld. 1876. Easy. Ameri- 
can comedy; 15 minutes; 1 man, 
3 women. • Artificial but amusing 
sketch for beginners. A girl's 
parents cannot agree on the 
right man for their daughter to 
marry; they quarrel, and she wins 
permission to marry suitor No. 3, 
whom she herself wants. Conven- 
tional but effective; dialogue may 
be modernized. STAGING sim- 
ple; a "neat" parlor. Dramatic 
Publishing Co $0.15 

122. MADE ABSOLUTE. Edward A. 
Parry. In "The Tallyman and 
Other Plays." 1912. Difficult. 
English; serious; 40 minutes; 5 
men, 1 woman. An old English 
judge, who cannot realize that his 
mind is* failing, will not yield to 
his friends who urge him to retire; 
on the anniversary of the death of 
his beloved wife he has a vision of 
The Angel of Death, in the form 
of a woman; he pleads his own 
cause to her, listens to her state- 
ment (given in pantomime), gives 
the decision against himself, and 
dies. Most of the parts are easy, 
but that of the old judge calls for 
unusual ease and dignity; that 
of the angel, whose face is not 
seen by the audience, and who does 
not speak, is also difficult. STAG- 
ING not difficult, except for the 
lighting; spot-light necessary. 
Sheratt & Hughes, London $0.60 

193. MABONNA. (See EMBERS, etc.) 



124. MAKE BELIEVE. E. C. Rack- 
straw and W. Muskerry. 1910. 
Easy. English; comedy; 30 min- 
utes; 2 men, 2 women. Pathetic- 
ally comic little piece, artificial 
but effective. A struggling- author 
and his wife, at the end of their 
resources, invite an old neighbor 
whom they think to be poorer than 
they, to their pitiful supper, "mak- 
ing believe" that they are all aris- 
tocrats at a grand dinner; the 
neighbor, who is really well-to-do, 
resolves to put them on their feet. 
All the parts, including the poor 
little "slavey," are well sketched, 
the dialogue is good, with oppor- 
tunities for business. STAGING 
easy; a poorly furnished room. 
Costumes shabby. (Royalty, $5.00, 
payable to the publisher.) French. 
$0.25 

125. MAKER OF DREAMS, THE. 

Oliphant Down. 1913. Moderately 
difficult. Pierrot play; 30 minutes; 
2 men, 1 woman. Charming little 
piece. Pierrot and Pierrette, in 
their lodgings, somewhere in the 
France of romance, are unhappy; 
Pierrette loves Pierrot, but he 
thinks of her merely as his acting 
partner, never as a woman to love. 
They are visited by Cupid in the 
form of a middle-aged "business 
man," who shows Pierrot that Pier- 
rette is the ideal for whom he has 
always been seeking. The odd mix- 
ture of fantasy and realism is ad- 
mirably managed; the dialogue 
good. The play must be done with 
ease and taste; Pierrot has inci- 
dental songs. STAGING easy; n 
cottage room with old-fashioned 
furnishings. (Copyrighted in the 
United States; for performance ad- 
dress R. Golding Bright, 20 Green 
St., Leicester Square, London, W. 
C, England.) Go wans ^& Gray> 
London .".... $0.20 



126. MAN 

EMBERS.) 



127. MAN PROPOSES, BUT 



(See 



Charles Mather, 1914. Easy. Amer- 
ican; 25 minutes; 3 men, 3 women. 
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Clever little farce. A rather con- 
ceited young- man can not decide 
which of two girls whom he 
thinks to be in love with him he 
will propose to; both reject him; 
both relent, and return to accept 
him; they meet; one is furious, but 
the other takes him. Four good 
parts; clever dialogue; a capital 
acting piece. STAGING easy; sit- 
ting room in a bachelor's flat. (MS. 
Royalty, $3.00, payable to author, 
216 W. Woodland Ave., Ottumwa, 
Iowa.) 

128. MANNEBS AND MODES. (See 
DRAMATIC EPISODES.) 

189. MA RUT A QB SA8 BBBV AB- 
BAYCMBD, A. Alfred Sutro. 1912. 
Moderately difficult. English; com- 
edy; 26 minutes; 1 man, 1 woman. 
Clever dialogue between Lady 
Aline and the American millionaire 
whom her somewhat impoverished 
relatives wish her to marry; dis- 
like at first, then liking, then an 
engagement. Both parts must be 
played with subtlety and delicacy. 
STAGING simple; a drawing-room, 
handsomely furnished. (Royalty 
$5.00, payable to the publisher.) 
French $0.25 

130. MABBXAOE VBOFOSA&, A 

Anton Tchekoff, translated by Hil- 
mar Baukhage and Barrett H. 
Clark. 1914. Easy. Comedy; Rus- 
sian setting; 25 minutes; 2 men, 1 
woman. Capital farce. A man 
comes to propose to the daughter 
of his neighbor; all three are im- 
pulsive and hot-tempered, but at 
last he proposes and is accepted. 
To suggest the local color is diffi- 
cult, otherwise the piece is easy; 
three capital parts. STAGING 
easy; a parlor or sitting-room in a 
country house. French $0.25 

131. MABYE£OTTS BEBTHAM, TBE. 

Hermann Hagedorn. Easy. Amer- 
ican; comedy; 20 minutes; 5 men, 3 
women. Capital farce built around 
a telephone. Bentham, who does 
not appear, is the trusted private 
secretary of a wealthy widower, and 
the confidant of everybody in the 



play; they talk with him, in turn, 
over the telephone; at last word 
comes that Bentham has gone off 
with his employer's yacht, secur- 
ities, and future bride. Characters : 
the millionaire, his son and daugh- 
ters, a foreign nobleman, a French 
lady. STAGING easy; the library 
of a handsome house. (MS. Royal- 
ty, 5.00.) Agency for Unpublished 
Plays. 



132. MISS CTVTUZATIOV. Richard 
Harding Davis. 1906. Difficult. 
American; comedy; 30 minutes; 4 
men, 1 woman. Striking situation. 
Little action but good dialogue and 
characterization. A girl, alone with 
an invalid mother in a country- 
house, hears burglars; she tele- 
phones for help and then detains 
the burglars by talk and the offer 
of refreshments till the police 
come. STAGING elaborate; a hand- 
somely furnished dining-room, with 
much handsome silver lying about. 
(May be played free of royalty if 
the program states that the play 
was first published in Collier's 
Weekly.) French $0.25 

133 MODESTY. Paul Hervieu, 
translated by Barrett H. Clark. 
1913. Easy. Comedy; French set- 
ting; 20 minutes; 2 men, 1 woman. 
Clever little sketch. A lover gets 
his rival to treat the rather affected 
girl they are both courting in a 
way which he thinks she will re- 
sent, and, as he expected, catches 
her on the rebound. The dialogue 
is clever; the characters, though 
slight, are well sketched. STAGING 
easy; a comfortably furnished par- 
lor. French $0.25 

MOBE SKOBT PLATS. Mrs. Barry 
Pain. 1913. Easy; English; com- 
edies. Chapman & Hall: Lon- 
don $0.60 



(111.) TBE ZiABT TYPIST. £0 min- 
utes; 1 man, 4 women. Artificial 
little farce, amusing if played with 
spirit. A novelist has advertised 
for a typewriter; his wife arranges 
to masquerade as an applicant; the 
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husband learns of her plan, and 
embarrasses a bona fide applicant, 
thinking: her his wife. STAGING 
easy; a library or study. 

(155.) A QUICK CBLANGE. 2 scenes; 
25 minutes; 2 men, 2 women. Slight 
but agreeable little piece. A hypo- 
chrondriac old bachelor is won to 
the approval of his nephew's en- 
gagement through the charms of 
the nephew's fiancee, who poses as 
a nurse. Dialogue and characters 
well managed. STAGING simple; 
a comfortable sitting-room. 



(157.) THE SEASON WHY. 15 min- 
utes; 1 man, 1 woman. Amusing 
sketch. Husband and wife are giv- 
ing a large tea-party, but no guests 
arrive; at last in the husband's 
overcoat pocket they find all the 
invitations, which had never been 
sent. Two good parts. STAGING 
simple; a drawing-room, with tea- 
table and dishes ready. 



(190.) 'WABB WIRE. 20 minutes; 3 
men, 2 women. Amusing little 
"much-ado-about-no thing," caused 
by the hasty telegraphing of a 
nervous hostess. Characters all 
slight but may be made effective if 
played with spirit. A good parlor 
play. STAGING easy; a drawing- 
room. 



134. 
ETC.) 



. (See TRADITION, 



135. MOVING- OUT. Katherine 
Searle. Easy. American; comedy; 
30 minutes; 2 men, 4 women. Cap- 
ital little play. The reuniting of 
two long-separated middle-aged 
lovers keeps a nice New England 
family from "moving out" of the 
old home. Fresh situation; capital 
dialogue. One of the best of avail- 
able short plays. STAGING easy; 
a sitting-room with comfortable but 
old-fashioned furnishings. (Type- 
written, with parts. Royalty $5.00.) 
MS. Agency for Unpublished Plays. 



136. ME. AND MBS. F. HOE. Mar- 
tyn Johnson. Moderately difficult. 
American; comedy; 20 minutes; 1 
man, 3 women. Charming little 



play. Pierrot and Columbine, grown 
old but still loving and still poetic, 
in a Chicago tenement-house. Un- 
usual possibilities for two skillful 
players; difficult only in that it 
must be given with ease and deli- 
cacy. STAGING simple; a tene- 
ment room, rather bare. Pierrot 
and Columbine appear at first in 
ordinary clothes, then in panto- 
mime costume. Royalty $5.00, 
payable to Maurice Browne, The 
Little Theatre, Fine Arts Building, 
Chicago.) MS. The Little Theatre, 
Chicago. 



137. MB. SAMPSON. Charles Lee. 
1912. Easy, except for dialect. 
English; comedy; 30 minutes; 1 
man, 2 women. Two spinster sis- 
ters are courted by a suitor, who 
cannot tell which one _ he wants ; 
when they realize that they are 
quarreling about him they send 
him away and remain single but 
happy. Original situation; good 
dialogue; three good characters. 
Very effective play, with quietly 
emotional possibilities. STAGING 
— A cottage kitchen with old-fash- 
ioned furnishings; tall clock, cup- 
boards, dresser with crockery, 
flower pots in window. J. M. Dent: 
London $0.20 

138. MBS. MAB&OWE'S CASE. (See 
NINE OP DIAMONDS, THE.) 

139. MBS. OABXET>8 TELEPHONE. 

Eulora M. Jennings. 1904. Easy; 
American; comedy; 2 acts; 80 
minutes; 4 women. Lively farce 
for women beginners. The mis- 
takes of two servants, Irish and 
German, at the telephone, piece to- 
gether a broken engagement. Char- 
acters and dialogue pleasantly han- 
dled. STAGING easy; a small 
room, with a telephone. French. $0.2 5 



140. MY MEXICAN BOSS. Kath- 
erine Kavanaugh. 1913. Easy, ex- 
cept for dialect. American; 20 min- 
utes; 2 men, 2 women. Slight but 
picturesque little piece. A pretty 
Mexican girl meets a young Ameri- 
can, and prefers him to the Mexican 
suitor for whom she has been in- 
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tended. STAGING — The stage di- 
rections call for the court-yard of 
an adobe ranch-house, but an in- 
terior kitchen scene might be sub- 
stituted. Dramatic Publishing Co. 
i $0.25 

. (See WIS- 



141. NEIGHBOR'S, 

CONSIN PLAYS.) 



142. VEXSON TOUCH, THE. Fred- 
eric Fenn. 1908. Difficult. Serious 
comedy; English setting of 1805; 
35 minutes; 3 men, 1 woman. Pow- 
erful little play, covering a wide 
range of emotion. A sailor, kid- 
napped years before by the press- 
g-ang, has deserted, and returned 
to his home, to find his wife and 
child dead; he is sick of the se*a, 
and in the hostess of the village 
inn, a comely widow, finds promise 
of a new love and a comfortable 
home, when Lord Nelson appears, 
on his way to rejoin the fleet. The 
sailor forgets his dream of com- 
fort ashore and goes off with his 
admiral, leaving the woman weep- 
ing. Unusual posibilities for skill- 
ful actors. STAGING — A tavern 
kitchen of a hundred years ago; a 
careful plot of the stage in the 
text, with a detailed list of prop- 
erties. Costumes of 1800. (Royalty 
$5.00, payable to the publisher.) 
French , $0.25 

NINE OF DIAMONDS AHD OTHER 
PLAYS, THE. Mrs. Barry Pain. 
1913. Chapman & Hall: Lon- 
don $0.60 

(93.) EEB ULDTSHIP'S JEWELS* 

English; comedy; 20 minutes; 1 
man, 2 women. Easy. Scene be- 
tween a lady and a gentlemanly 
burglar who poses as a man-dress- 
maker. Situation and dialogue good. 
The lady wears a very handsome 
evening gown. STAGING simple; 
a well-furnished sitting room. 

(13a) MBS MABLOWE'S CASE. 

American; comedy; 20 minutes; 2 
men, 1 woman. Easy. A young 
wife, in a fit of pique at her hus- 
band, consults her lawyer uncle 
about a divorce, but is brought to 



her senses by news of a fire in her 
husband's office and then by his 
appearance safe and sound. Char- 
acters and dialogue rather well 
handled. STAGING easy; a library. 

143. NOCTURHE. Anthony P. Whar- 
ton. 1913. Moderately difficult. 
English; serious comedy; 30 min- 
utes; 2 men, 3 women. Fantastic 
piece. An ill-paid school teacher, 
middle-aged and plain, sees in a 
dream the lover she has never had, 
and wakes again to her dull and 
lonesome life. The dramatic pos- 
sibility of the play lies in the 
change in the poor heroine, while 
in her happy dream* to gracious- 
ness of manner and beauty of ex- 
pression. STAGING — A shabby 
room. During the dream the lights 
should be dimmed or extinguished 
and the two figures shown merely 
in a spotlight from the wings. 
French: London $0.20 

144. BORAH. R. E. Henry. 1897. 
Moderately difficult. English; seri- 
ous comedy; 20 minutes; 2 men, 2 
woman. Artificial but theatrically 
effective — an inoffensive "triangle" 
piece in a working-class setting, 
with a "happy ending." Emotional 
possibilities for all three parts. As 
the dialogue is rather sentimental, 
the play is easily spoiled by over- 
acting. STAGING easy; the kitchen 
.or living-room of a workingman's 
house. Detailed list of properties 
in the text. Dramatic Publishing 
Co $0.15 

145. OH! THE PRESS. (See SPOIL- 
ING THE BROTH.) 

146. ON BAXX*. (See TRADITION.) 

147. 'OP O' XE THTTMB. Frederic 
Fenn and Richard Pryce. 1904. 
Difficult. English; comedy; 40 min- 
utes; 1 man, 5 women. Excellent 
little play. An insignificant little 
laundry-worker boasts to the other 
girl of a grand lover; the man 
about whom — without knowing him 
— she has been romancing turns 
up one day, a rough young laborer, 
and her dream is shattered. Dia- 
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logrue capital; several good parts; 
one of the girls has to sing an 
English music hall song; the part 
of the little heroine requires real 
emotional power. STAGING easy; 
a work-room in a city laundry 
(careful scene-plot in text.) (Roy- 
alty $19.00, payable to the pub- 
lisher.) French $0.25 

148. PEOPLE FROM THE PAST. 

(See PERFIDIOUS MARRIAGE, 
THE.) 



r, A. Leonard Hens- 
lowe. 1913. Stanley Paul & Co.: 
London $0.60 

(94.) A HERO FOR A HUSBAND. 

Easy. English; comedy, 25 min- 
utes; 5. men, 5 women. Bustling- 
little farce. The showing- up of a 
"fake" hero, who has been the idol 
of his feminine acquaintances. Lit- 
tle action, but lively dialogue; 
chance for effective character-con- 
trast in the business. Goes fast. 
STAGING simple: a well-furnished 
sitting-room. 

(148.) PEOPLE FROM THE PAST. 

Easy; English; comedy; 30 minutes; 
4 men, 1 woman. Very amusing 
farce, though artificial. Characters 
eccentric and well contrasted: A 
young married pair, believers in re- 
incarnation; a mischievious uncle; 
a gentlemanly swindler; a servant. 
STAGING simple: a well-furnished 
drawing-room. 



lect. English; comedy; 25 minutes; 
2 men, 6 women. Good farce. A 
well-intentioned young married 
pair, to brighten the lives of their 
servants, propose to send all six of 
them to the theatre; the offer is re- 
ceived with coolness, however; 
there is a quarrel, and all the 
servants except the "Odd Man" 
throw up their places. Little action 
but characters well sketched — all 
the parts good — and excellent 
chance for business; dialogue capi- 
tal. STAGING easy; a prettily fur- 
nished breakfast-room. (Royalty 
$5.00, payable to the publisher.) 
French $0.25 



151. POINT OP VIEW, 

CURTAIN RAISERS.) 



. (See 



152. PRESS CUTTINGS. Bernard 
Shaw. 1911. Difficult. English; 
comedy; 30 minutes; 3 men, 3 
women. Whimsical sophisticated fc 
farce for skillful actors. Witty 
conversation, with ingenious busi- 
ness between the Prime Minister, 
the Commander-in-Chief, two suf- 
fragettes, an orderly, and an Irish 
scrub-woman. Requires subtlety 
and delicacy of touch; for those 
who can suggest the English at- 
mosphere, a very effective piece. 
STAGING simple; a comfortably 
furnished office. (Royalty $15.00, 
payable to The Society of Authors, 
1 Central Buildings, Tothill St., 
Westminster, London, S. W., Eng- 
land.) Brentano $0.40 



149. PIPER'S PAT, THE. Margaret 
Cameron. 1905. Easy. American; 
comedy; 45 minutes; 7 women. 
Good little play for women, of real 
dramatic quality. Social ambitions 
and foibles, kleptomania, etc., are 
treated in a spirit of comedy, but 
with an undertone of seriousness. 
The characters are well-drawn and 
varied; the dialogue good. STAG- 
ING simple; a lady's boudoir. 
French $0.25 



150. PLAYGOERS. Arthur Wing 
Pinero. 1913. Easy, except for dia- 



153. PRICE OP COAL, THE. Harold 
Brighouse. 1913. Difficult. Eng- 
lish; serious comedy; 25 minutes; 1 
man, 3 women. Excellent little play 
of Scotch mining life; strong emo- 
tional appeal. Alarm of fire in the 
mine; the old mother and the sweet- 
heart wait at home, in agony, till 
the man returns safe, and the trag- 
edy is relieved. Four parts with 
unusual possibilities; not depend- 
ent on the faithfulness of local 
color. STAGING simple; a cottage 
room. Gowans and Gray, London. 
$0.20 
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154. QUABTEB OF AIT HOUR, A. 

Louie Stan wood. Easy. Comedy; 
Balkan setting; 30 minutes; 3 men, 
1 woman (supes). Amusing ex- 
travaganza, very effective. Charac- 
ters eccentric. STAGING — A room 
in the palace, with open "loggia bal- 
cony" at back, showing view of 
mountains, and furnishings as 
"Balkan" as can be contrived. 
(Typewritten without parts. Roy- 
alty $5.00.) MS. Agency for Un- 
published Plays. 



(See 



155. QUICK OL^u., 
MORE SHORT PLAYS.) 



156. QUOD WBANG-X.E, THE. Oli- 
phantDown. 1914. Difficult. Eng- 
lish; comedy; 25 minutes; 4 men, 1 
woman, 1 boy (or 4 men, 2 women). 
Artificial but theatrically effective 
farce presenting Cockney types. 
The characters well-conceived and 
effective if the dialect and atmos- 
phere can be suggested. The tough 
who wants to be sent to jail where 
he can be warm and lazy, his young 
son, his friend, just let out of jail, 
the butcher from whom he steals 
a bit of meat, the Suffragette lady, 
etc. Dialogue good. For skillful 
actors the piece offers an unusual 
opportunity. STAGING easy; a 
tenement room. French: Lon- 
don $0.20 



(See 



157. _«~«w~ -— , 

MORE SHORT PLAYS.) 



158. BIDEBS TO TBS SEA.. John 
M. Synge. 1904. Difficult. Irish; 
serious; 25 minutes; 1 man, 3. 
women (and supes). A powerful 
play, utter tragedy, yet possible for 
amateurs playing sincerely because 
so simple in form. The talk of an 
old woman, and her daughers, in an 
Irish fishing- village, upon the death 
of the last of the six sons. The 
parts of the three women offer 
tremendous emotional possibilities, 
if played tensely and quietly. The 
play is so strong as to be effective 
even though the players fail of 
close faithfulness to the Irish at- 
mosphere. STAGING and costum- 



ing extremely important, though 
the staging is not difficult mechan- 
ically. (See below: "The Shadow 
of the Glen.") For costumes, 
rough, homely woolen stuffs. Choose 
harmonious colors, but avoid mo- 
notony — a blue shawl with dull 
brown skirt, faded reds, etc.; the 
younger women in bare feet. (No 
royalty, but permission must be 
obtained from the r* Wisher.) John 
W. Luce: Boston $0.50 



159. bxsxnb or the moon, tee. 

(See SEVEN SHORT PLAYS.) 

160. BITES, THE. Louie R Stan- 
wood. Difficult. Serious; French 
setting; 25 minutes; 6 men, 5 
women. During the Paris flood of 
1910 an old gentleman confesses to 
his daughter that at the time of a 
former flood he had pushed her 
vicious first husband into the Seine, 
and so set her free to marry her 
present husband, an engineer now 
inspecting the quays; father and 
daughter, distracted by the silly 
chatter of people in the house; 
worry over the safety' of the engi- 
neer as the river, just below the 
windows, continues to rise; sud- 
denly the lights go out; in the 
darkness the old man plunges into 
the river, but the engineer returns 
safe and sound. The old man's part 
calls* for sure and subtle acting. 
For skillful amateurs a very inter- 
esting play. STAGING not diffi- 
cult; a French drawing-room, with 
windows at back, or side. (Type- 
written without parts. Royalty 
$10.00.) MS. Agency for Unpublish- 
ed Plays. 

161. BOSAUE. Max Maurey, trans- 
lated by Barrett H. Clark. 1913. 
Easy. Comedy; French setting; 20 
minutes; 1 man, 2 women. Clever 
little sketch. A married pair, ex- 
pecting a distinguished guest, try 
to coach their stupid servant-maid 
in "society ways." Situation in- 
geniously handled; dialogue good; 
characters vivid and good. STAG- 
ING easy; a modestly furnished 
parlor. French $0.25 
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162. BOSS WITH A THORN, THE. 

(See SPOILING THE BROTH.) 

163. BT^AND. Thomas Wood Stev- 
ens and Kenneth Sawyer Goodman. 
1912. Difficult. Serious comedy; 
English 18th century setting; 25 
minutes; 5 men, 2 women. Inter- 
esting little play. Ryland, the 
English engraver, sentenced to 
death in 1783 for forgery; Henry 
Fielding, his pupil; his wife; the 
jailer; a print-seller and publisher; 
Sir Joshua Reynolds; and Angelica 
Kauffman, the painter. Striking 
situation, well worked out; dia- 
logue and characters good. Strong 
emotional possibilities, for Ryland 
and Angelica especially. STAG- 
ING not difficult; a cell in New- 
gate prison with a barred door at 
the left; engraving tools, etc. 
(Royalty $5.00, payable to the pub- 
lisher.) The Stage Guild; Chicago. 
$0.25 

164. SABOTAGE. Hellem. Valcros 
and D'Estoc. 1913. In "The Smart 
Set Magazine," Nov., 1913, and 
"The Dramatist," Easton, Pa., Jan., 
1914. Difficult. Serious; French 
setting; 25 minutes; 2 men, 2 
women, 1 child. Powerful little 
play. An electrician on strike 
helps to wreck the city light-plant, 
and the failure of the light causes 
the death of his own child in an 
operation for diphtheria. The feat- 
ure of the play is the operation. 
The child has merely to lie still, 
but the other characters — father, 
doctor, the woman neighbor, and 
particularly the mother — require 
strong, tense acting. STAGING 
easy; a cheaply furnished bed-room. 
(No royalty, but permission must 
be obtained from the - authors, 
through Luther B. Anthony, Easton, 
Pa.) $0.25 

165. SAINT MABTXJTS SUMMER. 
(See SHORT PLAYS FOR SMALL. 
STAGES.) 

166. SCABING-OFP OF TEDDY 
DAWSON, THE. Harold Brighouse. 
1913. Easy, except for dialect. 
English; comedy; 25 minutes; 2 
men, 2 women. A mother who has 



a sense of humor "scares off" her 
daughter's undesirable lover by 
giving him, as if in confidence, a 
highly exaggerated picture of the 
girl's shortcomings. Offers an un- 
commonly good chance for a skill- 
ful actress who can suggest the 
dialect and atmosphere. STAG- 
ING — A cheaply-furnished living- 
room. French: London $0.20 



Lady Greg- 
ory. 1911. Irish plays. J. W. 
Luce, Boston, $1.76; or separately, 
$0.40 each. The best for amateurs 
are: 

(108.) THE JACKDAW. Easy, ex- 
cept for dialect. Comedy; 40 min- 
utes; 4 men, 2 women. Amusing 
picture of gossip among the naive 
residents of a little town. The 
parts all good; dialogue good. 
STAGING simple; the interior of a 
small general "shop" in an Irish 
village. 



(159.) THE BX8XNG- OF THE MOON. 

Serious comedy; 15 minutes; 4 men. 
charming play, introducing several 
Irish ballads. A policeman, watch- 
ing in the moon-light, by the water- 
side, for an escaped prisoner meets 
and converses with the very man 
he is after. Action slight, but ad- 
mirable characterization and dia- 
logue; undertone of passionate Irish 
patriotism. .Must be done deli- 
cately. STAGING — A wharf; posts 
and chains across the stake near 
the back, with the suggestion of 
steps leading down; stage dim, 
with effect of moonlight. 

(171.) SPBEADXNO THE NEWS. 

Easy, except for dialect. Comedy; 
25 minutes; 7 men, 3 women. An- 
other much-ado-about-nothing pic- 
ture of the effect of gossip in a 
little town. Characters well varied, 
lifelike and humorous; dialogue 
good. With good actors the play 
is very effective; less dependent on 
fidelity to local color than the two 
preceding. STAGING not difficult. 
An outdoor scene representing a 
wood, or a shallow stage with a 
high brick or stone wall to suggest 
a street. 
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(197.) THE WORKHOUSE WARD. 

Easy, except for dialect; Comedy; 
20 minutes; 2 men, 1 woman. Lively 
little piece. The conversation, 
friendly and quarrelsome, of two 
bedridden old men, and a visitor, the 
sister of one of them. All the parts 
good; dialogue good; easy to pre- 
sent, as it is little dependent on lo- 
cal color. STAGING easy; a rather 
bare room, two beds, side by side. 
(Royalty for each of these plays, 
$5.00, payable to Samuel French, 
New York.) 

167. SHADOW OF THE WEN, THE. 

J. M. Synge. 1911. Difficult. Irish; 
serious; 25 minutes; 3 men, 1 
woman. Powerful little play, por- 
traying tense feeling through the 
admirable talk of the lonely, un- 
happy woman, the grim old hus- 
band with his uncanny device of 
pretending death, the shallow young 
lover, the mysterious "tramp." The 
Irish atmosphere is both essential 
and difficult, but if this can be sug- 
gested the play offers unusual pos- 
sibilities. All the parts good. 
STAGING important, though not 
difficult mechanically: an Irish cot- 
tage kitchen; plain fireplace, with 
the suggestion of a smouldering 
peat fire and old-fashioned pot-hooks 
(which may be made of wood, 
painted black) ; a plain wooden bed, 
a low table and stools or wooden 
chairs. Effect must be Irish. (No 
royalty required, but permission 
must be obtained from the pub- 
lisher.) Luce: Boston $0.50 



Mary Macmillan. 
1914 Easy. American. Stewart 
& Kidd: Cincinnati $1.25 



(83.) FUTURISTS. Comedy; 25 min- 
utes; 8 women. Amusing little 
sketch; a discussion in a woman's 
club of the early Eighties; dialogue 
amusing and bright. STAGING not 
difficult: a parlor with furnishings, 
ornaments, etc., of 1882 or so. 

(196.) A WOMAN'S A WOMAN POR 
A' THAT. Comedy; 25 minutes; 2 
men, 3 women. Lively little farce; 
a young scapegrace shams eye trou- 



ble; a lady doctor prescribes 
leeches, but neither mother, doctor 
nor nurse will touch them and they 
call in a veterinarian. Dialogue 
bright, though somewhat lengthy. 
STAGING easy: the parlor of a 
summer cottage. 

(No royalty required for these plays, 
but permission must be obtained 
from the author through the pub- 
lishers, and credit given on the 
program.) 



SHORT 

ACTING. Mrs. Barry Pain. 1910. 
Easy. English; comedies. J. B. 
Pinker: London $0.60 



(91.) THE HAT. 15 minutes; 3 
women. Light but amusing sketch: 
two girls quarrel over a man, learn 
that he is engaged to the third girl 
and make up. All parts acceptable. 
STAGING easy: a pleasant sitting 
room. 

(114.) A WESSON IN PEARLS. 25 

minutes; 1 man, 2 women. Amus- 
ing and rather clever. A husband 
tries to give his frivolous wife a 
lesson, with only partial success. 
Two good parts; lively action and 
good dialogue. STAGING easy: a 
lady's sitting room. 



(180.) THIRTEEN. 20 minutes; 1 , 
man, 2 women. Light but ingeni- \J 
ous and amusing. The agitated 
manoeuvers of a husband and wife 
to avoid thirteen at table at the 
birthday dinner they are giving re- 
sults in both feigning illness and 
having their own dinner in comfort 
upstairs. Two good parts; dialogue 
bright. STAGING easy: a lady's 
sitting room. 

(186.) TRUST. 15 minutes; 1 man, 
1 woman. Pleasantly amusing. An 
affianced pair quarrel and make up. 
Both parts rather good. STAGING 
easy: a pleasant sitting room. 

(189.) A VICIOUS GXRG&E.. 15 min- 
utes; 1 man, 1 woman. Odd and 
amusing sketch, the best in this 
clever little book. Two lovers have 
made an appointment at a certain 
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clump of trees in the park, but in 
their nervousness go round and 
round the thicket many times be- 
fore they meet; each one thus is on 
the stage alone for a moment, to 
be succeeded by the other. Acting 
easy and talk good. STAGING im- 
portant: an outdoor scene, repre- 
senting a wood or park; in the cen- 
ter 6f the stage a clump of trees 
or shrubs. 

SHORT FLATS FOB SMAI.I. 
STAGES. Cosmo Hamilton. 1911. 
English;, comedies, but rather se- 
rious. Skefflngton: London. . .$0.80 

(165.) ST. MARTXVS SUMMER. 20 

minutes; 1 man, 2 women. Two 
middle-aged lovers reunited; a 
pretty bit of sentiment with emo- 
tional possibilities, relieved by 
clever and amusing dialogue. Three 
good parts. STAGING easy: a pleas- 
ant sitting room, with open window 
at side or in rear. 

(169.) SOLDIERS' DAUGHTERS. 20 

minutes; 3 women. Serious. Two 
sisters, gentlewomen, struggling to 
support themselves, are tempted to 
take the easy way to comfort, but 
resist. The characters of the sis- 
ters and their motherly old servant 
are well drawn; the situation is 
delicately handled. Serious play, 
but not difficult. STAGING easy: 
a rather shabby sitting room. 

(182.) TOWER'S WIFE. 25 min- 
utes; 4 men, 1 woman. Strong sit- 
uation which requires good emo- 
tional acting by the woman and the 
principal man. Toller, who lost his 
sight in an accident, has married, 
not his fiancee, as he thinks, who 
had shrunk from marrying a blind 
man, but her sister, who loves him 
devotedly. After three years he is 
about to recover his sight, and the 
wife is torn between her love for 
him and her fear of his anger at 
the deception; the ending is 
"happy." Effective play. STAG- 
ING easy: a comfortably furnished 
sitting room; open window at side. 



(192.) WHY CUFED CAME TO 
SARINS COURT. 25 minutes; 3 
men, 4 women. Very amusing and 
theatrically effective, though light. 
Easily acted. Six good parts. 
STAGING easy: a comfortably fur- 
nished library or sitting room. 

168. SHORT WAT WITH AUTHORS. 

A. Gilbert Cannan, in "Four 
Plays." 1913. Moderately difficult. 
English; comedy; 25 minutes; 6 
men, 1 woman. Ingenious and far- 
cical satire. A popular manager- 
star, in his dressing room, is mak- 
ing up for the evening's part and - 
conversing meanwhile with various 
callers, among them two struggling 
dramatists with plays to read to 
him. No plot, but plenty of action ; 
all the characters lifelike and in- 
' dividual; dialogue brilliant; the 
"business" effective. A capital lit- 
tle play which needs clever, fast 
acting by all concerned. STAGING 
easy: an interior, partly office and 
partly a private room. (Copyrighted 
in the United States. For perform- 
ances, address the publishers.) 
Sidgwick & Jackson: London. .$0.80 

169. SOLDIERS' DAUGHTERS. (See 
SHORT PLATS FOR SMALL 
STAGES.) 



ham. 1913. 
don 



, AND 

Bertha N. Gra- 
Chapman & Hall: Lon- 
$0.60 



(112.) THE LAND OF THE FREE. 

English; serious;. 25 minutes; 2 
men, 3 women. Moderately diffi- 
cult. A glimpse of a strike from 
the point of view of the non-union 
workers. The parts well contrasted 
and effective. STAGING simple: jbl 
rather shabby room; window at 
back, with glass that is broken by 
the mob. 

(145.) OK, THE PRESS! English; 
comedy; 20 minutes; 1 man, 1 
woman. Easy. Excited breakfast 
table conversation of a husband 
and wife over the papers; he has 
just made a speech in public and 
she has had a play produced. A 
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light piece with good dialogue; eas- 
ily acted; may be made effective by 
clever business. STAGING simple: 
a comfortable room with table set 
for breakfast. 

(162.) THE BOSS WITH A TBORN. 

Pierrot play; 35 minutes; 2 men, 2 
women. Easy. A pretty play, with 
situation reminiscent of "A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream," the cross- 
ing and uncrossing of the affairs of 
two pairs of lovers. Emotionally 
light, but the acting must be easy 
and graceful; all parts good. STAG- 
ING Important, though not elab- 
orate: "the borders of a wood; the 
time is evening." The outdoor ef- 
fect can be obtained by a dull 
screen background with subdued 
lighting. 



(170.) SFOXXJNG TBS BBOTB. En- 
glish; comedy; 25 minutes; 2 men, 
2 women. Easy except for the dia- 
lect. Lively farce with action built 
round a love potion and a drink cure ; 
the prize play of the English Ama- 
teur Players' Association, 1909; all 
the parts good; Cockney dialect. 
STAGING simple: a kitchen, with 
dishes, etc., and saucepan simmer- 
ing on stove. 



(178.) TAFFY'S WIFE. English; se- 
rious; 30 minutes; 2 men, 1 woman. 
Moderately difficult. An ingenious 
play, chiefly the conversation be- 
tween a young Socialist, who has 
been making counterfeit money for 
his brotherhood, and his wife, a 
private detective, who has been as- 
signed, unawares, to this very case. 
Three good parts; wide range of 
emotion; tense close. One of the 
most effective of recent short plays. 
STAGING simple: a cheaply fur- 
nished room. 

171. SPREADING TBS NEWS. (See 
SEVEN SHORT PLAYS.) 



172. STRONGER, TBS. August 
Strindberg. 1890. In "Plays by 
August Strindberg, Second Series." 
Difficult. Swedish; serious; com- 
edy; 20 minutes; 3 women. Sophis- 
ticated, interesting. A man's wife 



(an actress) and his former mis- 
tress (also an actress) meet in a 
restaurant; the wife passes from 
friendliness to jealous anger, then 
to scornful triumph. She alone 
speaks; the other's part is wholly 
pantomime. For two skillful and 
versatile women, a most effective 
tour de force. ' STAGING easy; the 
corner of* a restaurant with two 
small tables, etc. (No royalty, but 
credit should be given to the pub- 
lishers on program.) 
Scribner's $1.50 

173. STUFFING. George Paston. 1912. 
Easy except for dialect. English; 
comedy; 35 minutes; 2 men (one a 
young boy; this part may be played 
by a girl), 2 women. Amusing 
sketch of cockney life. While a 
working man and his wife quarrel 
about the cooking of a birthday 
goose, with or without stuffing, 
their sister-in-law tries to steal the 
goose, but is discomfited through 
the naivete of her young son. Four 
good farcical characters; good dia- 
logue; excellent chance for busi- 
ness. The cockney dialect and at- 
mosphere are, of course, difficult to 
suggest. STAGING simple: a 
cheaply furnished living room. 
French: London $0.20 

174. SUFFRAGETTE'S REDEMP- 
TION, TBS. Inglis Allen. 1913 
Easy. English; comedy; 15 min- 
utes; 1 man, 1 woman. Capital 
farce. Dialogue between a teasing 
husband and a suffragette wife, fu- 
rious at first, then brought to her 
senses by a touch of jealousy. Ex- 
cellent dramatic possibilities in 
both parts; clever dialogue; the 
play is effective even without close 
faithfulness to the English atmos- 
phere. STAGING easy: a comforta- 
bly furnished sitting room. (Copy- 
righted in the United States. For 
permission address Samuel French, 
New York.) French: London. $0.20 

175. SUNSET. Jerome K. Jerome. 
1888. Moderately difficult. En- 
glish; serious comedy; 35 minutes: 
3 men, 4 women. A pretty little 
comedy, turning to seriousness at 
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end. Two sisters have been courted, 
unknown to each other, by the same 
man; the older gives him up to the 
younger without letting her know. 
Dialogue amusing; two good parts 
for the sisters; the older one 
changes from gayety to quiet trag- 
edy. STAGING easy; drawing room. 
Dramatic Publishing Co $0.15 

176. SWAIT SONGt, THE. Anton 
Tchekoff, translated by Marian 
Fell. In "Plays of Anton Tchekoff." 
Difficult; serious; Russian; 20 min- 
utes; 2 men. A fine play in miniature. 
An old actor, who has wakened 
from his sleep in the stage dress- 
ing room after a complimentary 
dinner, meets the old prompter on 
the darkened stage. His talk of 
his life and his art, with scraps of 
the great "parts" he has played, 
runs almost the whole gamut of 
feeling. For one who can do it, a 
unique opportunity. The play is 
so good that local color is not es- 
sential. STAGING easy: the empty 
stage of a theater, dim and appar- 
ently lighted only by a candle. (No. 
royalty, but credit must be given 
to publishers on the program.) 
Scribner's $1.50 

177. TABLOID, A. Arthur Eckers- 
ley. 1913. Moderately difficult. En- 
glish; serious; comedy; 30 minutes; 
3 men. Ingenious sketch for clever 
actors. A rising young novelist, 
rather heartless, is made to think 
he has poisoned a troublesome de- 
pendent, a broken-down actor; it 
turns out, however, to be a bit of 
acting on the part of the old man, 
to give the younger one a lesson. 
The situation, though artificial, is 
well contrived and effective the- 
atrically. Dialogue and characters 
good; the part of the old man must 
be well done. STAGING simple: a 
comfortably furnished library or 
study. (Copyrighted in the United 
States. For performance, address 
Samuel French, New York.) French: 
London $0.20 

178. TAFFY'S WIPE. (See SPOIL- 
ING THE BROTH.) 



179. THEIR POINT OF VIEW. W. 

T. Coleby. 1912. Moderately diffi- 
cult, because of the cockney dialect 
in one* part. English; serious; com- 
edy; 25 minutes; 2 men, 1 woman. 
Unusual and strong little play; a 
serious study in humorous terms of 
misdirected mother love. The reform 
school has made a man of the way- 
ward son of a slum mother, herself 
coarse and bad, but shrewd. She 
wants the school authorities to 
take her younger son, a good boy, 
whom she loves, and when they re- 
fuse, because he has done nothing 
wrong, she tricks him into crime 
and gets him admitted. For a skill- 
ful actress, the part of the mother 
offers unusual possibilities. STAG- 
ING easy: the office of the super- 
intendent of the school. French: 
London $0.20 



180. THIRTEEN. (See SHORT 
PLAYS FOR AMATEURS.) 

181. TTLDA'S NEW RAT. George 
Paston. 1909. Moderately diffi- 
cult, because of cockney dialect. 
English; comedy; 30 minutes; 1 
man, 3 women. Capital low- life 
comedy for skillful players. A 
working girl, somewhat vulgar, but 
shrewd and kind-hearted, gives her 
gorgeous new hat to her insignifi- 
cant chum and helps her win the 
foolish young man who has been 
paying attention to both girls. 
All the parts good. STAGING 
easy; a cheaply furnished room in 
a city tenement. (Royalty $5.00, 
payable to the publisher.) French. 
$0.25 

182. TOILER'S WIFE. (See SHORT 
PLAYS FOR SMALL STAGES.) 

183. TOUCH OF TRUTH, THE. H. 

M. Walbrook. 1911. Easy. En- 
glish; comedy; 25 minutes; 2 men. 
Clever theatrical little piece. A 
successful actor demonstrates to a 
skeptical friend his real powers of 
impersonation by pretending to dis- 
cover that his wife has eloped. Dia- 
logue good; emotional possibilities 
for both characters. STAGING not 
difficult: a dining room in a city 
flat. French: London $0.20 



TRADITION AND OTHER PULYS. 

George Middleton. 1913. Holt.. $1.35 



(134.) MOTHERS. American; seri- 
ous; 25 minutes; 1 man, 2 women. 
Difficult. The mother of an attract- 
ive but worthless son tries to per- 
suade a nice girl not to marry him 
and learns at last that they are 
married already. A strong situa- 
tion, quietly dramatic. Excellent 
parts for the two women. STAG- 
ING simple; a handsomely furnish- 
ed sitting room. 

(146.) ON BAIZi. American; serious; 
25 minutes; 2 men, 1 woman. Dif- 
ficult. Conversation between a gam- 
bler, indicted and now out on bail, 
and the wife and grown son who 
have stood by him for years, but 
have now lost hope. Strong situa- 
tion; three good characters. Re- 
quires subtle playing. STAGING 
easy: the somewhat shabby living 
room of a city flat. 

184. TRADITION. American; seri- 
ous; 30 minutes ; 1 man, 2 women. 
Difficult. Conversation of a girl 
who has left home to make her own 
career, her father, prosaic, master- 
ful, yet not wholly unkind, who dis- 
proves, and her mother, repressed 
and tired, but with the artist na- 
ture and some of the quiet deter- 
mination of the daughter. A strong 
play for skillful players; a real sit- 
uation with three well individual- 
ized characters. STAGING simple: 
a plain and old-fashioned though 
comfortable sitting- room in a small 
city. (Royalty $10.00 on each of 
these plays, payable to the author, 
16 Gramercy Park, New York City.) 

185. TRIUMPH OF PAULINE, THE. 

John Jason Trent. 1903. Easy. 
American; comedy; 30 minutes; 2 
men, 4 women. Amusing light 
sketch for beginners; artificial, but 
with chance for effective business. 
A suburban "newly-wed" and her 
two brawny servant maids capture 
a burglar and find that he is the 
distinguished guest whom she had 
been expecting. Dialogue and char- 
acters acceptable. STAGING easy: 



a prettily furnished hall living 
room with stairway at back. Dra- 
matic Publishing Co $0.25 

186. TRUST. (See SHORT PLAYS 
FOR AMATEURS.) 

187. TRUTH AROUT JANS, THE. 

Alice C. Thompson. 1909. Easy. 
American; comedy; 20 minutes; 7 
women. Pleasant litle sketch for 
women beginners. The "spoiled" 
daughter, whose mother and con- 
ventional sisters have worried about 
her, proves to be the efficient and 
useful member of the family. • Dia- 
logue and characters acceptable. 
STAGING easy: a sitting room. 
Baker $0.15 



188. UPSTROKE, THE. F. J. New- 

boult. 1913. Easy. English; com- 
edy; 30 minutes; 4 men, 3 women. 
Capital farce with lively action. A 
countryman and his wife, coming 
to visit relatives in the city, get 
into the wrong house and are taken 
for burglars. The Glasgow dialect 
of some of the characters is diffi- 
cult. STAGING easy: a city kitchen, 
with stove, cupboards, etc. (Copy- 
righted in the United States. For 
performance, address Samuel 
French, New York.) French: Lon- 
don $0.20 

189. VICIOUS CXRC&E, A. (See 
SHORT PLAYS FOR AMATEURS.) 



(See MORE 



190. 

SHORT PLAYS.) 



191. WHEN LOVE IS YOUNG. (See 
DRAMATIC EPISODES.) 



192. WHY OUPXD CAMS TO BARX'S 
COURT. (See SHORT PLAYS FOR 
SMALL STAGES.) 

193. WX&ES OP THE WIDOW, THE. 

Kathleen Crlghton Lion 1911. Easy, ' 
except for dialect. English; com- 
edy; 30 minutes; 2 men, 2 women. 
Capital comedy of Yorkshire fishing 
village life. A comely widow, in- 
terested in a bashful man who has 
to support an unattractive spinster 
sister, gets the sister engaged to a 
rejected suitor of her own and then 
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secures her own man. Good in ac- 
tion, dialogue and characterization. 
STAGING not difficult: a cottage 
interior with fireplace, cupboards, 
etc., and in addition a small coun- 
ter and a few "fixings" to represent 
the "shop." (Copyrighted in the 
United States. For performance, 
address Samuel French, New York 

194. WINNING OF FUJI, THE. Eu- 
nice T. Gray. 1900. Difficult be- 
cause of Japanese atmosphere. Com- 
edy; Japanese setting; 30 minutes; 
3 men, 3 women; 3 short scenes. 
Pretty little piece, slight in tex- 
ture; dialogue rather well managed. 
Effective if the Japanese setting 
and manners can be suggested. 
STAGING important: a Japanese 
house and garden. With a careful 
scene-plot and description in the 
text, it should not be difficult to 
make the "house" with paper 
stretched upon frames. Dramatic 
Publishing Co $0.25 

195. WIRE ENTANGLEMENT, A. 

Robert Man tell. 1908. Easy. En- 
glish; comedy; 20 minutes; 2 men, 
2 women. Slight but effective lit- 
tle piece. A reporter on one news- 
paper proposes by telephone to a 
girl reporter on another paper. Dia- 
logue rather good; four good parts. 
STAGING not difficult; the stage is 
divided into two rooms, represent- 
ing the two newspaper offices, each 
with a telephone. (Royalty $5.00, 
payable to the publisher.) 
French $0.25 



WISCONSIN 

Huebsch .. 



1914. 



B. W. 

..$1.25 



(105.) IN HOSPITAL. Thomas H. 
Dickinson. American; serious; 25 
minutes; 3 men, 2 women. Difficult. 
Interesting study of quietly intense 
emotion. The talk of a husband 
with his wife, and with the sur- 
geon, before her operation; then his 
waiting, alone, outside the operat- 
ing room, till good news comes. The 
part of the husband calls for subtle 
and versatile work; if well done 
the play may be very effective. 
STAGING not difficult, except the 
lighting; a hospital waiting-room; 
the broadening of a ray of sunlight 
which streams through the window 
at the side has an important part 
in the effect. (Royalty $5.00, pay- 
able to the author, Madison, Wis- 
consin.) 

(141.) THE NEIGHBORS. Bona Gale. 

American; comedy; 30 minutes; 2 
men, 6 women. Easy. Capital sketch 
of village life, portraying the prac- 
tical, kindly helpfulness of "the 
neighbors" in time of need. Humor 
chiefly, but an undercurrent of se- 
riousness. Dialogue very good; sev- 
eral well-drawn* parts; life-like. 
STAGING easy: a village kitchen, 
light and pleasant. (Royalty $5.00, 
payable to the author, Portage, 
Wisconsin.) 

196. WOMAN'S A WOMAN FOB A' 
THAT. (See SHORT PLAYS.) 

197. WOBXHOUSE WABD, 

(See SEVEN SHORT PLAYS.) 



THE DRAMA 

(736 Marquette Building, Chicago) 

Each issue of The Drama Quarterly contains a translation of a complete play. 
Plays by Giacosa, Tagore, Gillette and Andreyev have appeared recently. 
Articles on all phases of drama keep the reader well informed. Modern stage- 
craft, "little theatre" movements, pageantry, the history of the drama, and all 
pertinent subjects receive attention. From time to time the developments of 
the year in foreign art centers are considered. In no way other than through 
The Drama can one so conveniently and attractively continue his drama educa- 
tion and recreation. 

Single copies seventy -five cents. Yearly subscription, three dollars* 
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Henry Holt & Co's 

Drama Books for Amateurs 

Published at 34 West 33d Street - - NEW YORK 

*** Descriptive List of their Drama Books on application 

By CONSTANCE D'ARCY MACKAY 

How to Produco Children's Plays 

Includes a most useful annotated and classified list of 
plays for young people. (Just published.) $1.20 net. 

Patriotic Plays and Pageants 

4th printing, $1.35 net. 

The House off the Heart — The Silver Thread 

Books of short plays for the young, respectively in 
their 6th and 3d printing. Each, $1.10 net. 

By MAUDE MORRISON FRANK 

Short Plays About Famous Authors 

(Just issued.) $1.10 net. 

By ALICE JOHNSTONE WALKER 

Little Plays from American History 

For young folk. $1.00 net. 

FOR OLDER AMATEURS 

By BEULAH M. DIX 

Across The Border 

A war play in four scenes. 80 cents net. 

Alisson's Lad 

6 one-act plays of old-time wars, $1.35 net. 

By GEORGE MIDDLETON 

Embers — Tradition — Possession 

Three volumes of one-act plays. Each $1.35 net. 

By PERCIVAL WILDE 

Dawn — and other one-act plays, short, sharp and decisive. 
$1.20 net. 

By LILY A. LONG 

Radisson, The Voyageur 

Suitable for out-door spectacle. $1.00jiet. 



RECOMMENDED BY THE DRAMA LEAGUE 
AND ADOPTED BY THE A. L. A. BOOK LIST 

The Theatre of Today 

By Hiram Kelly Moderwell 

With 32 Illustrations and numerous line cuts in the text. 

12 mo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 

This book! takes the modern theatre from different angles, 
showing how all the arts — painting, architecture, music, dancing — 
have been brought to the service of the drama in an unprecedented 
degree in the last ten years. 

"We can hardly read his interesting pages without 
wishing to build a small theatre with which to conduct 
endless experiments in setting and lighting a stage." — 
The Dial. 

"His chapters on the modern dramatists of Europe 
and America, with serviceable, condensed sketches of the 
most important plays, give the book comprehensiveness 
and thus add to its value in its own particular field." — 
The New York Tribune. 

SECOND EDITION 

The Play of Today 

(By Elizabeth R. Hunt 

Cloth 12mo. 219 Pages. $1.50 net. 

"THE PLAY OF TODAY is recommended by the 
Board of Directors of the Drama League of America. It 
is as readable as a 'best seller,' which it deserves to out- 
strip in popularity. Miss Hunt's point of view is pleasant. 
Much of her advice is more than sound, it is admirable." 
— The Drama. 

"The book is easy reading; it is not too technical in its 
vocabulary; and it is likely to add to the enjoyment of a 
host of playgoers because it will give them a better under- 
standing of the necessary tools of the playwright's art." — 
Prof. Brander Matthews. 

JOHN LANE COMPANY gTigg 



Chief Contemporary Dramatists 

by Thomas H. Dickinson 



Twenty Complete Plays in One Volume 

THE CONTENTS: 

Lady Windermere's Fan, Oscar Wilde; The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, 
Sir Arthur Wing Pinero; Michael and His Lost Angel, Henry Arthur Jones; 
Strife, John Galsworthy; The Madras House, Granville Barker; The Hour 
Glass, William Butler Yeats; Riders to the Sea, John Mittington Synge; 
Rising of the Moon, JLady Gregory; The Truth, Clyde Fitch; The Great 
Divide, William Vaughn Moody; The Witching Hour, Augustus Thomas; 
The Scarecrow, Percy MacKaye; The Weavers, translated by Mary Mor- 
n „ ison; Gerhart Hauptmann; The Vale of Content, ^translated by William 
jg r i Ellery Leonard, Herman Sudermann; The Red Rcf e, translated by F. O. 
7V en Reed, Eugene Brieux; Know Thyself, translated by Barry Cerf , Paul 
^Z l Hervieu; Pelleas and Melisande, translated by Richard Hovey, Maurice 
Maeterlinck; Beyond Human Power, translated by Lee M. Hollander, 
Bjornstjerne Bjornson; The Father, translated by N. Erischsen, August 
Strindberg; The Cherry Orchard, translated by George Caldron, Anton 
Tchekhov, 

Also contains critical biographical sketches of the plays and authors, 
bibliography, reading lists, etc. 

Volume measures 8J^ x5Ji x l}4 ins. ■_, 676 pages. [ Good sized type; 
excellent paper and binding. $2.75, net. 
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LOVE IN DANGER ! -™e- 

By Mr.. Havelock EUL I WINE of ROUSILLON 

By William Lindsey 

Three One-Act Plays of Married Life I A , . 

| A tragedy in blank verse, glowmg 

The Subjection of Keziah; The | with the rich colors of mediaeval 

Mother; The Pixie. 75 Cents, net. | France. $1.00, {ready in May). 
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At all book stores or by mail, post-paid. Houghton- Mifflin Company, 

4 Park Street, Boston. 



THE BIRDS' CHRISTMAS CAROL 

DRAMATIC VERSION 

By Kate Douglas Wiggin and Helen Ingersell 

Mrs. Wiggin 's most popular story makes a charming play to act or read, 
full of humor, sentiment and action. Three acts, thirteen characters. 
Paper 35 Cents. Cloth 60 Cents. 



THE WORLD'S BEST PLAYS 

By Celebrated European Authors 



A NEW SERIES OF AMATEUR PLATS BY THE BEST AUTHORS, 

ANCIENT ANDMODKRN, ESPECIALLY TRANSLATED, WITH 

HISTORICAL NOTES, SUGGESTIONS FOR STAGING, 

ETC.. FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 

AND DRAMATIC CLUBS 



BARRETT H. CLARK 

General Editor 



Charming Leuidre,by Theodora db Banville. The 
author of"Gringoire" is here seen in a poetic vein .yet the 
Frenchman's innate sense of humor recalls, in this 
satirical little play, the genius of Moliere. Prick 25 
Cents. 



The Post-Scriptum. by Emil Auoieb. "... one 
of the brightest ana most brilliant little one-act come- 
dies in any language, and to be. warmly recommended 
to American readers." — Brander Matthews. Prick 

25CBNTS. 

The House of Fourchambault, by Emil Auqdeb. One 
of the greatest of reoent French family dramas. Al- 
though the play is serious in tone, it contains touches 
which entitle it to a position among the best comedies 
of manners of the times. Priob 50 Cents. 

The Doctor In Spite of Himself, by Molxbre. A 
famous farce by the greatest of French dramatists. 
SganareUe has to be beaten before he will acknowlege 
that he is a doctor, which he is not. He then works 
apparently miraculous cures. The play is a sharp 
satire on the medical profession in the 17th Century. 
Price 25 Cents. 

Brlgnol and His Daughter, by Capus. The first 
comedy in English of the most sprightly and satirical 
of present day French dramatists. 'Price 50 Cents. 

Choosing* a Career, by G. A. db Caillavbt. Written 
by one of the authors of "Love Watches." A farce 
of mistaken identy, full of humorous situations and 
bright lines. Price 25 Cents. 

French Without a Master, by Tristan Bernard. A 
clever farce by one of the most successful of French 
dramatists. Price 25 Cents. 

Pater Noster, a poetic play in one act, by Francois 
Coppeb. A pathetic incident of the time of the Paris 
Commune, in 1871. Price 25 Cents. 

The Green Coat, by Alfred db Mubset and Emil 
Augibr. A slight and comic character sketch of the 
life of Bohemian artists in Paris, written by one of 
France's greatest poets and one of her best-known 
dramatists. Price 25 Cents. 

The Twins, a Latin farce by PLAuruB,*upon which 
Shakespeare founded his Comedy of Errors. Price 
25 Cents. 

Indian Summer,a comedy in one act by Meilhac 
and Halevt. This little play, by two of the most 
famous writers of comedy of the last century, has been 
played at the Comedie Frangaise at Paris for upwards 

PUBLISHED 

28 WEST 38th STREET 



of forty years, and remains one of the brightest and 
most popular works of the period. Price 25 Cents. 

Rosalie, by Max Macrey. A "Grand Guignol" 
comedy in one act, full of verve and clever dialogue. 
Rosalie, the stubborn maid, leads her none too ami- 
able master and mistress into uncomfortable compli- 
cations by refusing to open the front door to a sup- 
posed guest of wealth and influence. Priob 25 Cents. 

Modesty, by Paul Heevibit. A delightful trifle by 
one of the most celebrated of living dramatists. Price 
25 Cents. 

The Ait of Being Bored. (Le Monde ou Von s'En- 
nuie), a comedy in three acts by Edouard Pailleron. 
Probably the best known and most frequently acted 
comedy of manners in the realm of nineteenth century 
French drama. It is replete with wit and comio 
situations. Price 25 Cents. 

A Marriage Proposal, by Anton TcHSKHorF, a come- 
dy in one act, by one of the greatest of modern Rus- 
sian writers. This little farce is very popular in 
Russia, and satirises the peasants of that country in 
an amusing manner. Price 25 Cents. 

The Wager, by Giuseppe Giaoosa. This one act poetic 
comedy, written by the most celebrated dramatist of 
modern Italy, was the author's first work. It treats 
of a wager made by a proud young page, who risks his 
life on the outcome of a game of chess. Price 25 Cents . 

The Little Shepherdess, a poetic comedy in one act, 
by Andre Rivoire. A charming pastoral sketch by a 
well-known French poet and dramatist. Played with 
success at the Comedie Frangaise. Price 25 Cents . 

Phormlo, a Latin comedy by Terence. An up-to- 
date version of the famous comedy. One of the 
masterpieces of Latin drama: the story of a father who 
returns to find that his son has married a slave girl. 
Phormio, the parasite-villain who causes the numerous 
comic complications, succeeds in unraveling the diffi- 
culties, and all ends happily. Price 25 Cents. 

The Boor, by Anton TcHEKHorr. A well-known farce 
by the celebrated Russian master; it is concerned with 
Russian peasants, and portray* with masterly skill the 
comic side of country life. Price 25 Cbntb. 

The Black Pearl, by Victobebn Sardoc. One of 
Sardou's most famous comedies of intrigue. A house 
has, it is thought, been robbed. But through skillful 
investigation it is found that the havoc wrought has 
been done by lightning. Price 25 cents. 
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